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. This 'is the eleventh annual migrant educati'on .program evaluation report. When 
•the first of these evaluation reports was prepared, the State Director compiled 
ii summary of information submitted by the ttAs. this compilatton of information 
submitted to the U, S, Office of Education indicated that ^here were migrant 
education projects Operating in 12 LEAs^ that they served a^total of 548 migrant 
children at an expenditure o^ $120,545. * * <• ' • 

The years between that first report and this^eleventh report have been years of 
growth in the program and service to migrant children, the number of LEAs con- 
ducting special programs for migrant children has increased by a factor of three 
There are pre'sently 37 LEAs. in the state which are conducting migrant projects* 
More t^iportfent than the number of projects operating in the state are the number 
of children being served and the level or service th^y are receivings. These 
aspects of the program Iwve increase^^by factors of 20, for npv^ we ^re reporting 
more than LI ,000 children enrolled in the 'program, and expenditures have«reached 
more than two and a iiaK million dollars* . 

f Along with the growth of the program, changes iir^progf-am administration and pp-. 
eration took place* Some of these changes involved tne evaluation of the pro- 
gram. For two years.'the evaluation of the program was conducted under a con- 
tract with the Learning Institute of North Carolina. Following that it was ^ 
carried out through an agreement between the migrant education section and the ' 
-Division of Research fn the Departnjipt of Public Instruction. Eventually the 
cycle made its comp^lete round and the total responsibility of preparing the 
annual evaluation report was shifted back to the migrant education section where 
it was ir^ the beginning. ^ v » 

This is the fourth year since .the full i^esponsibility of preparing the annual 
evaluation report was shifted back ta the state migrant office* It is' also the 
fourth year since the responsibility for preparing -the, local project evaluation 
(.reports was shifted to the local project director. 

Informa'tion in this eleventh annual report relates to 4: he 1976-77 school term 
projects and the 1977 summer projects'. The* information has been con>solidated 
into one repor*t in order to meet the federal ^requirements of an annual evalua- 
jtion report. Every effort hSs been made to'inc^ude^all essential information 
[while at the. ^ame time re§^icting the size- of the riport to that whith is ' 
necessar}^ to fulfill the federal requirements and'make a maximum ^contribution* 
to the improvement of future migrant education programs. 

Jhe contri butiojis of Afch Manning and Dan Pratt are acknowledged with apprecia- 
jtipn. If: was only through their careful review of local project activities, \ 
knowledge of the impact of the local projects on the education of migrant chil^- 
Wren, and analysis of the local project evaluation reports that determinations'^ 
poul^i)e made relating to the degree to which the local projects met their ob.- 
jectives, .and the noteworthy and exemplary cgfnponents of the local projects* ^ 
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Y. A. Taylor is recognjzed iFor the outstanding work he did in compiling the 
Information contained in this annual evaluation report and for orgaaizing 
this tremendous volinne of informatiory io that it could be presented in- a 
.meBnlngful document. 

Gratitude is ^1 so expressed to Beatfice Criner for her assistance in editing 
the manuscript and to' Ellie Wren and. Jewell Jeffreys fotr their work in typing 
and binding the publication. . . ^ ^ * 
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PROGRAM CRITIQUE 



The priqnties, in rank order, of therstate migrant education 



program are 



"Program continuity ' , . ■,-■ *• 
Sumfner programs for interstate and intrastate migrant children 
Regular school term programs for in.ter'slCate xind intrastate mi- 
grant children ^ * < . j " r , 

Staff development activities ', - ' ^v- 

Migrant Student Record Transfer System , . 
Programs 'for formerly migratory children'^ 

L " V ' " ■ 

These ^.1 on ties ar6 met through th^ implementation of approximately 60 proj- 
ects wl^rch ^re administered indirec'tly through loca.l educ&tio/iaT agencies. 
Dur'>ngjthe entire process related! to del ivering'services to. the m.igrant.chil-- 
dren, the state migrant off ice "provides assistance and consultation. The 
major ^teps i-n providing educational services to. the migrant include identifi- 
, cation^ recruitment, project development, project operation and project eval- 
uation'. . . • ^ t 

Program continuity' ranks highest. among the priorities in the North Carolina' 
migrant education program. This priority was met through various strategies 
whvch included several efforts to coordifiate the- program in North Carolina 
with those in other states. The state was. represented at the East Coast Re- 
gional Workshop at which 21 ea^t coast states cooperatec* 1i^ the' development of 
/strategies to deltvfer some degree of continuum to the migrant child's instruc- 
tional program. 1 

Other examples of the irkterstate cooperkion which have a bearing on the con- 
tinuhty of programs for intersta'te migrahts can be cited as a result of the 
-particit)ation of the State Director ^nd migrant staff personnel Nn national 
and Regional conferences' on migrant education. / . 

P rojects conducted during the summer for interstate and intrastate migrants ' 
have the second priority in the North Carolina migrant education program. Dur- 
ing 1977 twenty-fo^ur (24) LEAs offered, services to these students. 'These proj- 
ject had the following advantages over the regular school term projects: more 
, adequate school facilities;, better tra.1n^ instructors; more available equip- 
'ment and materials; more flexibility of scheduling, fewer curriculum restric- 
tionsjMfiore positive community support, and more coordination wi.th coimiunity 
• agenc^^5, J ^ , 

Regular school term projects are the third priority of the state migrant prO- 
,grams. Approximately 8,000 migrant stildents were served in 37 LEAs during the 
1976-77 school year. These students were scattered throughout at least loa 
separate schools. The mere logistics of del^^erigg supplemental services to 
- ?lig|ble students during the regular term- is a determining factor of project 
design. -Instructional services were rendered to students by all regular term 
^ojects. Each 1977 Rroject used teachers or paraprofessionalsHtutors/aldes) 
for supplementary individual or small group 'instruction in-areas'of deficiency. 

■ , • * 
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Ttie majority vf the projects emphasised remedial reading. Where well estab- 
lished Title I reading projects also served the migrant -studients, mathematics 
wcis a frequent offering/,' On the basis of needs assessment, ^projects prpvided 
instruction in social stienc^ and natural science in their offerings . 

All of the local project evaluation reports indicated tfie sucS^s\ul attain-\ < " 
ment of a majority of tneir objectives (see Tables^X and XI). This determina- 
,tion Wcis^ based' upon a large number of instrftments whicjj were used' to document 
progress. Monitoring reports ^ achievement test scores, n^ws releases y^inutes 
of meetings, schedules of staff activities, c|nd othe]^ instrunaents -wej^ 
used to 'document the attainment of the project objectives-. * -/ 

'Analysis of test Vesults in/jij:ates an increase in achiev;2ment;^s con^argd to • 
reported^ gains in previous years.. It is apparent that ^uch emphasis was placed 
on recruitment and enrol Ime'nt of children in migrant education projects during 
19^6-77. There was .arl increase in . the^number^of children served during both 
the' regular school term .and *the summer^^term. Thi^ increase Jn enrollment was 
due' in part to ^the initiation of three new projects during the year\ The total ^ 
enrollment fibres would have been even" higher if several counties with con- 
centrations or migrant children, had not declined to provide speci^al services^* 
and projects for them. 

Duririjj the regular school term some of. the instruction was provided witrvin the 
regular classroom. In jnost* instances , howev^er, the migrant teachfer, or tutor 
worked with individuals or^mall groups of students in areas set aside for this 
purpose. ThBre was quit? a railge in the quality of the facilities avail*able . 
for these activities — fy<om shared office space to elaborately equipped learn- 
ing, labs. Lack of suitable instructional space-was^the most common weakness 
reported in the program^ Occasionally the time required for the tutdr to trav- 
el between schools was reported as a weakness. ~ ^ ^ 

Other problems cited as deterrents to successful programs were tRl^ack of ' ^ ' 
trained personnel to work in the project;, the lack of parental iaterest and in- 
volvement in the^educational program. for thp children, and the laxity observed 
iji following, the procedures and reaiirement^ of the Migrant Student Record Trans 
fer System. / c - • 

Some clerks had a tendency to accumulate a large number of student records be-- 
fore transmitting' them to the termrnal operators. Some record's were transmitted 
with careless errors and incomplete update information on academic and suppor- 
tive services received by ^he children. * ' ~ 

Factors jiiost ^ften mentioned as project strengths yiere favorable teacher-pupil 
ratios, '/individualized instructidri, and the cooperation of other agencies in . 
providing for the supportive needs of the migrant .families. \ 

^ The^staff development activities sponsored by the state migrant office were a 
* significant faf:tor in the success of tbe locai projects* During 'the reguliir 
school te'rm, workshops were sponsored' to improve the competencfies of /the teach- 
ers and tutors in the areas.of reading and methematics. The summer staff develop 
ment efforts concentrated on reauing, mathematics and cultural arts.* Other^^taff 
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development atttvities sponsored by the^5j:ate migV^anT off ice included sessions 
j> for alf prograni pers^onnel in the procedures of ' the f^grant Student Reqdrd 
, J ^/ Transfer System. - ' . ' ' *, * ^ . _ 

; ' In-j^ddifion to the ^tate. sponsored workshops^- each LEA project 'included some 
)• * locally planned in>-se>vice education for their staff . The end result of tHese 
staf1^ deyelopmefft actiytties *has be'en the improveijient of 'the local projects 
and better services to the migrajgt qhildren who have been|»enrol led ir\ the pro-'^ 
gy'am. * ^ ^ • > . ^ . - , * " 

; The coop^TStt^i on between- the^ State migrant office and the LEAs is one of the 
strort^ points of the program.. The- services provided throligh the migrant con- 
sliHants^has resisted tT) a strong bond between the SEA and the LEAs and aTh 
outstanding rapport with^'local project administrators and^scffbol officials. 
This understanding and cooperation -has made It possible, to bring about neces- 
sary^changes in local project designs ivitb a minimum amount of confusfon and 
frustration. " V ' \ ' ^ - 

^ne example, of coop.eratipn between the state migrant office and the LEA is > 
>'^hr(5ugh the use. of cassette recordings of the highliishts- of the Itfcal eValua- 
^ tion report. The locaT staff has an opportunity to respond to the comments^ ..^ 
made iK the evaluatioa^report and file thfese comments wi th the state office. 
This open Tine of communication and feedback system helps to strengthen the re- 
lationships between the SEA and LEA. 4 . * 

... •* • , 

Another example* of the cooperation between the State migraat !^'ce and the 
LEAs was the establ ishment ^of a State Migrant Parent Advisory Committee. Th.is 
cooperative effort was'begun I'ast y^ar and'this commtttee became ^n^^active or- ^ 
ganlzation during* 'this fiscal year. - ^ • , 

' One of the most significant accoifiplishemen^s of the ^tate program weis the coop- . 
eration with other agencies . to provide supporting servicesto the migrant edu- 
j:ati on ^program. Through this cooperation .the Migrant and S&asonarFarm Workers-^ 
Associatipn providejd a limited number of teac^hers,* tutors and home-school liai- 
son personnel to work in the migrant educatidii -prograrfls. . . :"*s^ 
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"ftCRTION OF MIGRANT, EDUCATION PROJECTS 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



North Caro>ina's agricultural sconomy is dependent in part upon migrant and , 
seasonal farmworkers. These families and individuals move from crop to crop 
and fann to farm in order to find employment in. the harvest of agricultural prod- 
ucts. Those who move "from county to couiity within the state are Intrastate mi- 
grants; and those who follow the crop harvests across state Tines, often moving 
lonq distances up or down the Atlantic coast,, are interstate migrants. The. lat- 
ter generally move north in the spring an€l surrmer; then they work, their way back 
to their "home-base" in the fall and winter. 

Farming is. North Carolina's greatest Industry^ The state rarjks/lrst in the na'^ 
tion in the production of tobacco and sweet potatoes, second in peanuts, third 
in turkeys, fourth in eggs and broilers, eighth in apples, ninth in corn aad 
tenth in soybeans. ,^It ranks tenth in gross farm Income and ninth In the export ^ 
of agricultural products. Farmland covers nea^rly half the State, providing 
$1.76 billion in income tSD ,the State's econiDmy; and the sale of crops accounts ^ 
for more than half the State's farm income. This Jndlcates how Important the 
migrant's Job Is, Without him, the growers cpuld'not survive, 

V 

DLNTing the- 1976-77 school term there were substantial numbers of interstate 
migrants In Bertie, Columbus, Duplin, Halifax, Harnett, Haywood, Henderson, 
Hertford, Johnston, Nas^#, Northa#ton, Sampson, Washington, , and Wilson Counties. 
Interstate mrgrant$ enrolled in fewer numbers in. other LEAs withln the state. 
Home-bases of thi?se interstate migrants weire North Carolina, Florida, New York, 
Virginia.^ South Carolina, Maryland, New Jersey, Texas, Pennsylvania, California, 
Connecticut, Colorado, Georgia, Delaware, Indiana, Michigan, Arkansas, Mijr^is- 
sippi and Ohio (See figure 'IV). 

During the summer of 1976 there Here concentrations of Inter^ate migrants^ in 
Bertie, Columbus, Halifax, Harnett, Northampton, Pasquotank, Robeson and Yadkin 
Counties. Home-bases^r th'e interstate migrants who worked In North Carolina 
Irrclyded -Alabama, California, Colorado, Florida, 'Georglaj Illinois, Kentucky, * 
Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, New Jersey, New Mexico, New Yorl<> 
't)hio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vlrgirria, Dllj'trict 
of Columbia ahd Wisconsin- The greatest numbers of these Interstate migrants ^ 
came to North Carolina from Florida, Mississippi, South Carolina and Virginia 
(Seeifeure V). , ^\ ' ' 



Since the^movement of migrant families cliuses the education of the CK^-ldren 
those families to be interrupted, the Federal government enacted legi^slation to 
assist irt providing compensatory educationaVprograms especially for migrant 
children. Funds were appropriated "to es^tablish prograrps and projects which are 
designed to meet the special educational. grieeds of migratory children of migra- 
tory 'agricultural workers and to coordinate these programs and projects with * 
similar programs in other stHes." In its efforts to carry out this legislative 
mandate, the State Migrant Education Section has adopted objectives, established 
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- Ti^BLE I 

NORTH 'CAROLINA'S 1977 MIGRANT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



LEAs Having Regular 
Term Projects Only^ 



LEAs Having Regular and 
Summer Term Prejects 



Alamance County 
Bladen County 
Duplin County 
Edgeco^e County 
Gates County , 
Greene County 
Hoke County 
Montgomery^ County 
Moore County 
Perquimans County 
Pitt County 
St. Pauls City 
TyrreTI County 



LEA Having Summer 
Term Project Only 

Yadkin County 



Bertie County 
Camdea County 
Col umbo s^ Court ty 
Edenton-Chowan # 
Halifax County 
Harnett County 
Haywood County 
Henderson County 
Hertford County 
Johnston County 
l-enoir County 
Martin County 
Maxtor! City 
Na§h. County ^ 
Northampton County 
Pasquotank County 
Red Springs CUy 
Richmond County 
Robeson County 
Sampson County 
Scotland County 
Washington County 
Wilson County 
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priorities, and developed admihistrative ^guidelines to .assist the local educa- 
tion agencies in providing services' to eligible migrant children. 

A part of the effort to serve migrant children iji North Carolina is the coop- 
eration of the State Education Agency with other aaencies which havfe responsi- 
bilities for servi>ig loigrants. The Migrant Education Section is represeated 
on the State Advisory Committee on Services to Migrants. This organization 
meets six times a year for the purpose of sharing iirlprmatidn and planning^ 
effective- cooperative activities within the respective role of each_ member- ' 
agency in order to meet more effectively the needs of the migrant fam^ilies , 
who come to North Carolina to harvest our crops. One of. the migrant program* 
consultants in the LEA serves as secretary of this interagency contnittee. 

^The. number of persons employed in fang .work and the need for .interstate farm 
labor have decreased over the ptst several years. Statistics from' the U. S. 
Departments of Labor and Agriqulture graphically point out this, trend which . 
has been brought about in part by the low average annu^ wa$ies received for 
seasonal farm work and in part by the increased mechanization 'o€ farming opera- 
tions. • . * . 



NATIONAL PROGRAM GOALS 

Goals for the: national program h?ive been developed^ These are the foundation 

for the totaT operation of the mic^rant .education activities. State objectives 

are. developed with these goals in mind ind local project activities lend.tbeir 

support to them. The national program goals are to: ' ' /; , 

1. Provide the opportunity for ^each^ migrant child, to iniprcJve communications..^ 

skills nejcessary for varying situations. , - , . . * ' 

2. Provide the migrant child with preschool and kindergarten experiences 
geared to his psychological and physiologicaTdevelopmeht that w-ill pre- 
pare him to function successfully. - . - . 

3. Provide specifically ct'esigne^- programs in the agademic ^sciplines (lan^ 
guage arts, mathematics, social studied, and other acadSiric endeavors) 
that will increase the migrant child's capat)ilities to^nctipn ata level 
concomitant with his potential. - ^ ^ 

4. « Provide specially designed activities which will increase the migrant 

child's social growth, positive self-conaept, and group 'interaction skills, 

5. Provide programs that will improve the academic skill, pre-voc'attonal ori- 
entation, and vocational skill training i^or oider migrant children. 

6. Implensferit programs^ utilizing^ every available Fedei^al State and /local re- 
source through coordinated funding, in-order to improve mutual understand-, 
ing and appreciation of cultural differences among children. 

/' » , • ^ • ' • 

7. Develop in each program a component of 'interstate, and intrastate cfommuni- 
cations for exchange of student records, methods, concepts, and materials ' 



to assure that sequence and co^tinuitjjf will be an inherent part of tJie , 
migrant child's total educational, program. . - 

^8. Develop communications involving the school, the communitjf and its agende^. 
and the target group to insure coordinatjoiH^ all available recources for 
. the benefit of migrant children. . ^ * 

9. Provide for the migrant child's physical and mental well-bejjjg by includ- 
ing dental, medical, nutritional , and psychological services. . 

10: Provide a program of home-school c\%:di'nation which establishes; relation- 
ships between the project staff an<^ the clientele served in ord6r to ira-' 
prove the effectiveness of migrant programs and the process of parental. re- 
. inforcement of stu.dent effort. , • ' . • 

11. Increase staff self-awareness of ^their per-sonal biases and possible pre- , 
judices% and upgrade thfeir skills' for teachihg migrantv^hildren by ct)nd^c;t-^ 
. \ng inservdce' and preservice workshops. ^ // , • • 

STATE OBtJECTIVES ' - . ' / ^ * 

.In developing projects at the local level, each LEA is free tQ Establish its 
own project' objectives, bbt is held responsible for supporting the State objec- 
tives which are as fcfljows: * * ' . . r 

To ass'ist in the identification and enro-llment of migrant children and 
youths in the migrant education projects. , . . * 

To assist in ffie devt^qwest^ programs of instruction in the academic ^/ 
disci^ines according to^ the^aTsSS^^^ of migrant children. 

3. To promote activities designed to adj^ance the mig^afft^ihiidi^ growth 
^d group interaction skills. ? , ^ 

4^^ Tq provide fpr a program of supporting services \in the areas of medical^ 
dental, nutritional, and social services for migt'ant chilctreil. 

5. To provide technical and consultant services in the pUnnihg, operation, Y 
|ij^d 8?/alilation of local migriat projects. - ^ ' . 

6. To provide for th^ extension of total ^ervi cess* to migrants throdgh inter-- 
agency cooperation and coordination. \ • ^ . ' 

7. Yo provide supplementary programs of instruction to improve the occupation- 
al skills of migrant youths. y . * ^ / - * 

8'. To promote the active involvement pf mligrant pq^nt advisory councils in 
the .Vocal migrant/education pro-jeifts. ' ^ ^ ' , 

9. To cooperate in the interstate exchange of student records. through the 
Migrant Sfiylent Record Transfer System. / • • 
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10. To provide opporturflties for improving staff competencies in the use of in- 
novative and' ef.fective. teaching techniques through preset'vice and inservice 
education. • ' %l , ' J - | 



1 



V To promote inte'fcstate cooperation a/id Hogram continuity for migrant chil- ^ 
dren^ * ' ' ' - ' ^ ' 

....12,.. To .provide opportunities for supporting personnels to improve their 'compe- 
' tenci«s tl^rough. appropriate training. . ' • 

, , ' . - . ' / 

^ ~' - * " * 

♦ 13. To evaluate, the academic and. social, progress of migrant children in the - ' 
ItfcaT projects' on the basis of objective and subjective data. 

\ ^ • - \ ' • '.'^ . 

/; '14, Ja^promotp' fiV4a.l -management procedlires- co»Jben«iirate with legislative re- 
V V qujre^ifents. aFjd'programfi guidelines. ' , ^ . ^ 

• ' • / , ^ ' ' ' - ■ . • * * • 

• TB; ^ To provide for fTpprppri^te 4tsS^mj nation of program infomwrtion. 

PRIOR ITIfS OF THE SYATE PRflfiRAM ' ' 



I^ITIfS OF THE STATE P^/ 



The pri'^orities of the State -Migrant Edijcation Program are as follows (listed 
in-descending brder): • ^ . ^ . / 

• ls>P^Pg^3m cgntiriffity . . , 

2. Sutjtper prggra^s fdr ^i^terstate and intrastate migrants 

\ ; . ' ' . • 

,3. Regular ^^chooT term progrdijis for iotersta.te and intrastate migrant^, 

4.- staff d^yel\)pm^nt/'activi.ties , * 

5*. I ' M.ifltai^t, Sty.derft Record Transfer System. , ' , ' 

,6. 'Programs for former Ty migratory "^chi Idren , ^* • ^ 

Wr pur;)OseC of this report the migratory children are classified a^ fnt^tate, 
in^tr^state' and fonmeVly ipigratory. The^e categories of migratory children arjB 
[ -def i fied ' as- f ol 1 ows-:' ' ' ' /' 

' » ' \ * * 

, JNTEpSTATE' MIGRANT - A child, who has'moye^ wi-th a parent or guardian within the 
p^st year across state boundaries in orderohat the parent, guardian or other 
member of hi § immediate farr^ily might secure temporary or seasonal employment in^ 
an agfipuVtural or fishing^activity. ' . - ' ' y \ 

♦ INTRASTATE MIGRANT - A child^^who has moved with a parent or guardian with^in the 
past year acyosrs school d^trict' bounjdayies' within a state » in order that the. 
parent, guardian or pther^j^ber of his immediate f^amily might secure temporary 
' or s»e^sonaV employment in an agricultural or fishjng activity; ' 
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FORMERLY MIGRATORY (fIVE-YEAR. MIGRANT) - 'A child who has-been an interstate or 
intrastate migrant as defined above but «/ho-, along -with his parent's or guardian,.' 
has ceased to migrate within^the past five years ^nd now resfdes in an^ area in 
which a program for migratory children is provided. ' - - > . - s 

Idfentificatidn and recfuitment of students for-rnigrant education projects is ex- 
trertiely important. Adequate time for travel and an agressi^ school employee 
seem to be key {ngredtents. In many projects the Rural Manpower Servic* repre- 
sentative' js quite helpfuK It stipuld b^ recognized, however, that Mny eligible 
migrants are not assojiiated >/it+i crews which are registered with thewral Man- 
power Service.' In these cases it is the responjs1^iT>ty of the ^A to use any or 
alt of the oth^r resources available to recruit and enroll the eligibile, migrant 
children. \Since there are no guarantees that excell-ent*^ recruitment efforts ,wi]l 
result in enrollment^, 'it is^ necessary to Emphasize recVuitrnertt on all occasions. 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT " ' . , . 

* ' * <~ 

... 

.Prior to the beginning of tbe 1976-77 school terra and again before the beginning 
of the 1977 summer migrant projects, State oiigrant educatti on consultants and the 
local education agencies having or expecting an influx of migrant *c hi Idren'made 
a survey within LEAs and gathered datai frgm available sources in the lical 
unit to determine the number of el igible. migrant chil<lren who might be' enroled 
in an educatio.nal prograft). Aft^r this, informatjon was compiled^ a consultant^ 
frdm the Higrant Education Se£tipn^met with. LEA personnel anfl assisted in dfevel- 
dping the project proposals to be carried out by th§' local units^ 

The project activities were based upon an assessment of the needs of the migrant 
children ixlentified, programs already in operation in the LEA which had a bear; , 
ing^upon these needs, and availability of personnel to conduct a successful .projr 
ect. Objectives for each project were developed so that some 'rneasure'of the Im- 
pact of the migrant education piroject could be determined.' V - 

' Defvelopment of the project application includied consideratipn of evaluation de- , 
sign and plans for disseminating project information,' . , n 

^ ■ • , . / • ^ ^ 

'RegulaV' schoo,l term projejcts were developed so th^t they would supplement the 
services which were available to the migrant children from the regular ^state 
supported school operations, local sources and other Rede^aV programs. 1 Activi- 
ties >rfere-pljjrnned to meet the special needs of the migrant children which were 
not being fully met.* ^ ' * 

Summer projects for migrant children were generally the onl-y school programs in 
operation during the sufnmer months. Accordingly, they could focus directly on 
the Inost urgent needsTof the migrant children. They emphasized- language arts » 
and mathematics but were also oriented toward enrichment, development of posi-i 
tive self-image and the impriot/ement Qf physical 'health and emotional maturity. 

STATE PROGRAM MANAGEMENT . \ ' ' . . ' 

After the pr^j^ct activities and project 'budget were developed, the application 
was submitted to the -State vtUgirant Office, where it was reviewed by the fiscal 
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affairs section' aryJ an educatiorial reviewing committee. Modifications were made 
if necessary and the apprlicati^^ns were approved and funded. The* project review 
and approva<1 jn -phe State Mv^rant Office were genferally accomplished within 
three day? from the date the ^project was received. ^ • • 

The resulting basic pattern of service^ tp migrant students was relatively sta- 
ble, witli the irvstructional services in both regular term and summer projects 
responsive to the identified needs. Regular term projects always supplefnented 
the State curriculum and were generally planned while keeping in jfnind Title I 
services available lo eligible migrants. Summer projects were considerably 

/mcJre inclusive, espeofi'lly in the area of supportive services. Vocational train 
in^. and exposure to^ career informatiop formed the cor^^of summer^ school offer- 

' ' ings for migyjant students of ^secondary school age. V 

During. tf^e operation of the projects by the' local school officials, a consultant 
from the State Migrant Education Section with assigned responsibilities made 
periodic monitoring visits to, the LEA. For Summer term projects there, was a 
minimum of two monitoring vi'sits in dach j^raject, ^and each regular schoftl term 
project was monitored at least four times* The purpose of th^ monitoring visits 
„ was to check an the effectiveness of recruiting efforts, review admfnistrative 

• requirements and procedures, evaluate' the instructiona-l pt;ogram, and encourage 
tHe use of all available resources in providing for the needs of the mig^^nt 
children. - " . • * ' i 

Dpring the 1976-77 school year, migrant education projects were conduct^ in 
thirty-seven (37) 'local school acbnini strati ve units ^See Table I)./ Of these, 
thirteen did not operate suTnmer migrant education'projects' for various reasons; 
insufficient coRcentration of migrants in the" area during the, summer, lack of 
available qualified staff, etq. % ' 

In 1977, the joint LEA-SEA surveys resulted, in the establishment of three ne^ 
projects. Some of the areas showed no' concentration of migrant famil ies; ,,in • 
others there were strong indication^' that significant numbers of migrants were 

* or would be in the area. In some instances, the State Migrant Education Office 
was unable to preva\l upon the local school officials to establish a progfam to 
serve the eligible children. Figure! indicates the effectiveness o4 the sur- 
veys in identifying presence of migran^p children and establishing projects Jto 

' serve them. 



HE^ PI?DJECTS . ^ * ' ' ^ 

Three new projects were developed in North Carolina this year. Following LEA- 
S^EA surveys,, projects were planned and initiated in Hoke; Moore and Yadkin Coun- 
ties. These projects erjrolled elementary school children. 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIE.S • , 

The state of North Carolina ^as represented at the East Coast Regional^ Workshop 
in Atlanta ..Georgia in March, 1977. Individuals at this workshop participated 
in activities designed" to provide interstate continuity in the education of 

' ■ . , • ; 
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migratory children and greater efficiency in the administration of migrant edu- 
cation programs; ' " ' ' ^ - . 

One* of the stiaff development efforts undertaken by the State migrant office was 
the upgrading of teaching skills in mathematics. Two workshops were conducted 
by mathematics specialists. A total of two hundred twenty-two (222) teachers 
and aides attended these workshops which were^ conducted in Benspn'and William- 
ston. ' 

-Evaluation of these v/orkshops indicated that. ideas presented at the workshops 
were new to one-third of the workshop^partipipants. Only 17% of the workshop ^ 
participants indicated that they were already using techniqaes introduced at 
the ^rkshop and 80% indicated, ttiat the techniques could be used or adapted foit 
us&'Jn the^ir classrooms, , , ' . 

Wh%n ?sked to rfte the overall effectiveness of the workshops on ajipale from 
one fl) to ten (10) where a rating^of one (1) indicated "Poor" and^n (10) in-- 
dicated "E)scellent," the scores assigned by the participants ranged from two (2) 
to ten (10) with the mean rating of 8,6, i 

The' State mig^jant office also sponsored two real^lng workshops d|^ing*tthe year.. . 
These workshops were conducted by reading specialists selected because of their 
ability to relate to/the problems of disadvantaged children. Evaluation of - 
these workshops incticate that they i^^ere moderately, successful , The partici- 
pants in the workshops -igraded their effectiveness from 3 to 10 on a^scale from 
1 to Ip, Most of the ratings fell witNn the "good" area when the scalJe was di- 
vided into "poor," "f^ir," "gdod," and "excellent" categories, ^The^mean j^ating 
was 8,6 on the 10 potnt scale-.- ^ ^ ^ !' , 

The staff development activity which , affected the greatest number of migrant 
staff members in North Carolina was ^e three-day workshop conducted* at Wilming- 
ton, North -Carolina, - More than'300 professional and para-professional local 
migrant project staff members from the 24 LEAs conducting summer projects Were 
in attendahce. The workshop emphasized the use of .innovative and effective v. 
teaching techniques in the area of reading, mathematics, cultural arts and the. 
requirements of the Migrant Student Record Transfer System, Instruction was 
also provided for nurses, home-school coordinators and Other supporting person- 
nel,, • ' ' 

The workshop was planned by the'State migrjint staff .with consultant help from 
local project personnel,' Specialists and consultants from the Department of 
Rublic ll^ruction and outstanding teachers and administrators from the local 
migrant l^ects and other LEAs in the State were used as consultants and dis-> 
cussion leaders in the workshT)p, , ' • 

Each phase of the workshop was 'evaluated by the program participants. The over- 
wheli[ning response to the workshop was ppsitive. Negative c(MiiT)ents were rare. 
The evaluation of the workshop was bas-ed on more than three hundred (30b) re- 
sponses from professional and paraprofessional project personnel who submitted 
their persona-l evaluations of the workshop. 
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The attention given^to' program marlagement^ the IcJcal surveys to identify ar#as» 
having concentrations of migrint cf>i1dren, the monitoring 'of the local projects, 
the extensive efforts-to upgradg^lt^ competencies of. the local* project staffs, 
and the .other activities of >l1e stare migrant office have resulted in^^theWst 
effective ^migrant education program ever •to be'conduc^ed 4n North Caroyna. 
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CHAPTER II 



METHODS ^ND PROC€DURES ' ^ . - ^ - * 

For several years the evalufition ofjthe Nwrth Carolina, Migrant Education Pro- 
gram and its indij^idual T^rojects WSfs done cooperatively by the LEA personnel 
and the state office. The -LEA supplied the information, and the state office . 

frepared bot)i the individual project^ reports (apprdximately 30) and the evaljja- * 
ion report of the total North Cainolina mit[y:4 pt ; edu cati on program. "^Gach year 
involvement of the local project personnel hSisiTnJff^ased. i^eginning in:1974 
the primary responsibility for evaluating the-^ocal migrant projects .became the 
responsibility of th?' local project directors.' .These local project evaluation 
reports were based upon the. project objectives and the evaluatfop cjesign ap- . 
proved in the local project application. The state migrant education section 
^continued its responsibility of preparing the evaluation report for the State 
migrant program. 

Although procedures have beea subject to change, .the goals of ihe evaluations 
conducted by the migra(nt education section have remained nearly constant. The 
first goal has always been to use evaluation procedures' and findings to stimu- 
late improvement in the educational offerings for the migrant children and % 
youth who visit North Carolina. The second goal has been to collect and pro- 
cess'^11 information necessary to fulfill federal and^state evaluation re- 
qtfiTements.- i 

In previous years a significant number of local project personnel were used to 
assist iHvthe evaluation of a project other than their own. Although this in- 
teryisitayion ampng the projects provided some information which could be used 
in the evaluation report, its greatest benefits were in the staff deveWpfnent 
area and in the exchange, of program information. Therefore, this practice of 
intervisitation^s ^n evaluation tool was discontinued in 1975. 

Although the total evaluation process is planned to support the first goal of 
evaluation, the deleiy in preparation and printing of the-final ^report precludes 
immediate use of this infprmation. On-site conferences provide immediate feed- 
back and the final report, especially the recommendations^ is valuable in plan- 
ning subsequent programs. ^ 

The LEA project director has ultimate responsibility for the collection of much 
of the evaluation data which is required in order to si&tisfy regulations .and 
guidelines. Consequently, each director is responsible for the giccUrate^om- 
pletion of enrollment forms, migrant student record transfer sys-tem information, 
test, data, and an annual project evaluation. This information is submitted to 
the state migrant educa^t>wr office where information i^s summarii^d and data is 
analyzed. Copies of the annual state evaluation r*eport, along with appropriate 
documentation, are bound and submitted to the U. S. Office of Education. 

Sittce'there is some delay in the production of the annual evaluation report, 
amd since a very small percentage of the North Carolina prpject staff members 
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w6rk in the^ffli^rant program on ,a year-round basis, a di ssemind!;ion technique 
was needed so that afl staff members would have..tlie opportunity to become aware 
of the reSifUs of the project evaluation without b» extended delay. Since 1972, 
this need has been satisfied through the use of cassette tapesr. /V tape contain- 
ing the highlights of the project evaluation \s delivered to the/local prqject 
director 5r-.LEA contatt- person who then assembles those^ rDembers of the migrant 
st^f who were, employed in the migrant project. yThey^l is ten to the tape andt . 
record their own reactions to- the evaluation r^rj.-' This procedure a^ids i^ 
dissemination of tfifbrmation cljid' provides* .fe^ack to the sta^e offide< 

curISS^evaluation PROCEDURES / a 

As evaluation procedures are planned' each -year a number of reporting forms . 
ar^ revised. In 1977, the evaluation report form underwent minor revisions.^ 
The- s'ljggested form for 'the transmittal of test results was .'rev'ised. These 
revisions were precipitated by oroceflural changes. Prjor to tjeginning ev^lud- ^ 
tion planning, a set of state program objectives was^developed. This set of 
objectives (see Chapter I) suoparts the national gogils of mi grant 'education 
while specifically reflecting North Carolina erppha^ses.^ The .consul tants who 
assisted LEA persbnnerwith^proposal preparation emptiasized two standards for 
LEA objectives this year: ' (1) local project objectives should be supportive 
of the state objectives; (2) they should be measurable b y i an objective instru- 
ment or a recognized subjective technique. ^ 

Jhe requirement of having the local project evaluation report prepared by the 
•local project director was continued^ Each state corj|ultant reviewed each of 
the local project evaluations from the LEAs in'whichl^ worked during the opera- 
tion of the project. From available information contained in the evaluation 
report, monitoring reports, test dafta and other forms of documentation, the 
consultant made a judgement of the d^ree to which each local project objec- 
tive had been met. • Tfiis judgement was compared to the report subriHtted by the 
local project director and-any discrepancies bet^en the two were noted. 

For the summer proje.ct evaluation, tfip state continued to conduft two full-day 
on-site visits -to each project during the peak operational periOTS. The Vis- 
its were conducted by the state c'lnsultants, aitd findings made during the vis- 
its were shared with the project staff. 

The annual Siate evaluation report .was prepared after collecting appropriate 
data from the^ Migrant Student Record^'Transfer System and reading and process- 
ing all available informatipn from local projects. Among the most significant 
sources were project evaluations, test data, monitoring reports. As in pre- 
vious evaluations, 'the ^sic comparison usqd here'is the comparison of program 
(ancj^ project) outcomes wi\h the objectives approved in the project applications. 

Attainment of the State objectives is dependent, in part, upon the successful ^ 
attainment of the objectives of the local projects. ^ State objective attain- 
ment is described in Chapter III. • 
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CHAPTER IIJ' 
FINDIN(^S 



CHILDREN SERVED - . ' 

During th^' 1976-77 school yeal? migrant. education projects were operatedr4n ^37 
local educational agencies. These projects .enrolled 1,980 interstate migrants, 
jZjGSQ Irftrastate migrants, ajfid 3i744 formerly migratory students. ^ 
W • • ^ ' . . ^ ^ ^ " ' % 

Twenty-four loc^l educatiop- agencies operated migrant education projects' durinSl^ 
the slINier of 1977. Enrollment in these programs Included 1,341 interstate mi*-*" 
A grants, 1,027 Intrastate mijgrants, and 1,343 formerly /nigratory students. 

Of the 12,124 chilclren served under thfs program during the 1977 fiscal year, 
3,321 were interstat(^ini grants, 3,716 were^4ntra^state migrants a^d 5,087 we?V* 
formerly migratory. Enrollment figures indicate tfiat a larger percentage of 
interstate migrants were served during the sifmmef, and enrollment of iri^rastate 
migrants Was higher during the regular school term5 Secondary school enroll- 
ments were higher during the regular school term. This is probably because the 
secondary school youths are involved in farming operations during the summer and 
choojse not to enroll in a school program; • * / 

/^Ithough no statistics were oiaintairied on enrollment by 'ethnic groups, a recent 
survey of the enrollments in ^e'.LEAs Indicates that approximately 79% of the 
migrant children served were blacky 7% were American Indians, £% were white and 
8% were. Spanish-speaking Americans. None of these children w^e enrolled in 
non-rpubl 1c Schools. All , the migrant education projects in North Cardlina were 
opeVated through loca^l public school agencies. . ^ . 

GRAOe liLACEMENT - ^ ' ^ 

ftGrade (Placement for secondary school students iti ^rper migrant-projects was no 
probleri since 'the activities wejre essentially ungraded. -Students from ages 14 
to 20 recefved the same vocational and cognitive instruction: hi the regular. ' 
, school term. programs the children in both tw elementary and secondary schools 
^ere placed in classes with other children w:cording to their ages/and previolis 
fU)gre&s as Indicated by school records ^i^^^acher opinion. ^ 

jring the' summer projects the lokuTp^reject administrators generally 4)1 a ce*d 
ie elementary- schpol children in groups ba^ed upon ^ge, physical maturity 
\r\6 emotional development accprding td the teacher's best judgement and avail- 
^abte records. Since .the instruction in the summer projects was' largely indivi- * 
dualized, there was; cons idj^rakle range in grade placement, and instruction with- 
in ea^lV#roup was based. upon age, remedial needs, physical development^^nd peer 
associaiwftis. ' " 



FIGURE II , 
REGULAR SCHOOL TERM'mIGRANT ENROLLMENTS 
^ ]9li - 1977 
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o FIGURE III • 
SUWER TERM MIGRANT ENROLLMENTS 
1969 - 1977 
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INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES ' ' ^ - . ' 

Projectswere coi\ducted for migrant children at both the^elementary and secon- 
dar^Jt^hool levels. While most of the regular school term programs primarily 
srved elementary sx:tiool children, there were a few secondary school students 
'enrolled in the. program. Instruction for these students was directed primarily . 
toward meeting tfieir specific needs as identified in the individual needs assess- 
ment., • ' , 

mm 

The emphasis in the regular school term projects was tn supplementing and rein-- 
forcing instruction in language arts and mathematids for elementary sctioftl chil- 
drerv. Supgortive services in these projects were held to a minimum since these 
needs Were generally taken care of through other sources of funding. A minimal"^ 
amount of health and sociaJ services were provided, however, when other sources 
of funding were inadequate or unavailable. • • >/• - 

w 

During the regular school ^term the instructional phajse of the migrant projects 
^was essentially tutorial in nature. Teachers and aides wfere employed by their* 
local projects to work with the migrant children on an individual basis. In 
each ca\e the classroom teacher assessed the deficiencies of migrant children 
-arid prescribed, sometimes^ in combination with tlie migrant teacher, the instruc- 
tion to be performed by the tutor. ^ t 

As far as possible, the summer term pr9jects were planned so that they would 
meet the primary instructional needs of the studefjts as well as their secondary 
supportive needs. Secondary sdhool students were involved in p^vocational 
and occupational instruction, while the- primary emphasis in the' elementary 
school was in language arts, reading and mathematics. All projects recogni/ed 
the need for recreation and the improvements of self-image. 

During the summer migrant projects* the instruction varied from tutorial to ^ 
large group activities. The summer migrant projects were conducted at school j 
sites and the children were transported to the school in school buse^. In- y 
stnuction in the projects was in small groups or on an individualized basis 
most of the time. Some activities were suited to large group instruction. 

In the regular school term projects there is considerable coordination between 
the migrant project activities and other school programs. Since migrant proj- 
ects are typ^ically small. Title I directors are often responsible for the coor- ■ 
dination and administration of the migraat program. Title I also supports the 
migrant program through the local inservlffe activites as well as he?ijth services 
When these services are prpvided by Title I^ In all projects the localTy funded 
supporting services are available to the migrant students^ ' 

^Except for migrant education projects,"^ summer school operations are relatively 
care in North Carolina. One project, Camden County, ^till operated a- Title I- 
Migr^n.t Coordinated Program. Basically, however, the coordination during the 
summer is limited to the provision of facilities, equipment, and materials, 
some trainiffg and services by LEA personnel who are employed 12 months, and the 
'involvement of the school principals.^ " , 
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TABLE II " •. ,' 
'.SUMMER MIGRANT 'PROJECT SCHEDULES " 



'lea Daily Staff Hours Total Days 
^ Schedule Per . Day Ot>erated 















Bertie 


'8:30 am - 


3:30 pm 


^ 8 


✓ 

/ 


28 


Camden 

Columbus'' ' 


8:00 am - 
3:30 pm - 


12:00 Tioon 
7:30 pm 


4 
4 


29 
31 


Eden ton -Chowan 


7:00- am - 


1 :00 pm" 


6' 




36 


Columbus 


8:00 am - 


7:30 pm 


4 




3K 


Halifax 


8:00 am - 


2:30 pm 


6.5 




. 30 


Haywood 


8:00 am - 


4:00 pm^ 


8 




40 


Hen (person 


8:00 am - 


4:00 pm 


.8 




32 


Hertford 


8:00 am - 


2:00 jxn 

(T 
4:00 pm 


6 




31 


Johnston. 


8:00 am - 


8 




30 


Lenoi r 


5:00 pm - 


11:00 pm 


6 




30 ; 


Martin ^ 


8:304^ - 


3:30 pm 


7 




• 30 


Maxton 


7:00 am - 


1 :30 pm ' 


1, 6.5 . 




27 


Nash 


8:00 am - 


4:00 pm 


8, 




30 


Northampton 


7:30 am - 


3:30 pm 

frill ^ , 






26 


Pasquotank 


8:00 am - 


3r30 pm - 


7.25 




29 


Red Springs 


8:00 am - 


2:00 pm 


6 




25 


Richmond 


8:00 am - 


3:00 pm 


7 




31 


Robeson - 


8:00 am - 


2:30 pm 


6.5 




' 35- ' 


•Sampson 


8:30 jm - 


3:30 pm 


■ 7 




32 . 


Scotland 


8:00 am - 


2:00 pm 


♦6 




25 


Washington 


8:00 am - 


5:00 pm 


< ^9 




25 


Wilson , I. 


7:45 anj' - 


3:00 pm< 


7.25 




25 


Yadkin 


^ 8:00 am - 


1:00 pm 


5 ■ 




20 



y 



1 30 
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-SUPPORTING SERVICES 



During the r6gular school teem, supporting services were severely limited be- • 
cause of the emphasns on Instruction to supplement existing programs and 'the 
conscibus effort not to supplant ^iny available services with migrant funds. 

Summer migrant projects were-generally the only activities In operation In the 
LEAstrmaklng It necessary for the migrant project to pi ace 'more- value* on the ' 
supporting servlces^required In order to make the project succ6ssful. In ifiost ' 
cases the summer migrant projects' provided transportation, food,sep^fcfes, health 
services and recreation. • a majority of the projects alsa provided some clotfr- 
Ing. In- some- cases the clothing was donated by 'social service-organizations 
and In other cases It was purchased with project funds, , . 

One of the State services which supports the successful operatfon of the migrant 
program was the record transfer system,' Each LE'A participated/ In the system by 
sending student data to the teletype terminal 6^)erators for transmission to the 
Migrant S^ud^t Data Center In Little Rock. Arkansas, . . ' ' 

The northeast- Regional Education Center served as a support l)ase for th'e migrant 
education projects. In addition to serving as the teletype terminal location 
for the Migrant Student Record Transfer System,. It also serves as a repos;itory 
for professional educatlort films which were available on a free loan basis to 
LEAs for use In their rT\1grant educatlpji sta^ff development effort^ 

The purchase of equipment ynder ^^e migrant project was 'held 'to. a n^lnlmum,* 
Only^hat e^iulpment which 'could be shown to be essential to the success ofr^he 
Instructional program was approved for purchase. Each -LEA was required to main- 
tain an Inventory of eq^ui^ment purchased uijder previous migrant projects. Items 
of equipment were;transferred from one LEA to another when. they were- ne longer' 
used for the purpose for which they were Intended In the 'LEA which purchased 
them. \ ' . ' ' 



CtfOBDINATlON WITH OTHER PROGRAMS , ^ 

* 

Throughout the^-mfgrant education projects in Korth Carol Ina/thefe was a high 
degree of coordination and cooperation with oth^r agencies. This was strongly 
encouraged through thjf regular meetings of the State Advisory Coqfmittee on*SeV- 
v1ces to Migrants; During 1977 the State Migrant office was, represented on 
this state-wide interagency <:oord1r;^t1r<g committee. Other ajgencles represented 
on this committee are: • . 

North Carolina AFL-CIO ' ' ' ^ ' 

Farmer's Holfne Administration . ' ^ 

Migrant and Seasonal Farm Workers Association, Ific, . 

Church Women United „ * " 




\ 



^ , EmplQymertt S§cur>ty Commission 6f North Carolina ^ 
' - Rural Employment and Training Service 

North Carolina Agricultural ^Extensicw Seryic^ . 

North CSi rot in,a- Department of Administration 
Hpman Relations Cpuncil 

> North, Carolina department of Agriculture 
"Food Distribution Division 

. , North Carol inavfepartment of Community Colleges 

North* Carolina Department of Human Resources 
Division^o^ Health Services 
Migrant Health Services 
. Sanitacy Engineering Section 
' ' DJvisipn of Mental Health Services 
. Division of Socfal Services 
• Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 

> NortI] C^arolina Deparfmeht of Justice ^ 
Of/ife of Attorney .General 

-North Carolina Depawrtjnent of Labor 

North Carolina Office of Employment and Training 

North Carolina Economic Opportunity 
' • Office and Community Action Agencies . 
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In addition t6 the above named agencies, meeti|»ts of the committee are regularly 
attended by /representatives fi^m the Gtovernor's office and personnel from local 
migrant coiyicils and local community. action agencies. 



STAFF UTILIZAJION 



The S6 regular school term migrant education projects efnplbyed a full time equi- 
valent of 215.03 staff memhi7?r^ The patter^ of staffing is indicated by Table 
VIII. TKe number artd res^nsibilities of the program staff of the summer mi- 
grant projects is indicated on Table IX. Figures on tf»ese tables represent , 
both full-time and part-time positions and are reduced to full-time equivalent 
staff positions. Non-professional supporting personnel , such as bus drivers, 
janitors an^dJaJnchroom workers have been included in these tables. 

Table X provides information on the instructional staff -pupil ratio for' the 23 
summer projects. Teacher-pupil ratios are not reported for regular school term 
projects as -they could be very misleading without a consideration of schedules 
an* pupil contact time^. 
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COIfiUNITY INVOLVEMEMT . 



.Community involvement in the regular school tenfi migrant projects showed a mark- 
ed increase over past years. This is 'contributed 'tq, several Tactors, among 
them the formation, of a State Migrant Parent Advisory Committee. and the impact 
that this committee has had on th^ local pr^cts. ^ / 

Another factor which has resulted in effective cormmjnity involvement .is the 
. assignment of the re.s pons i bi 1 it;y for making home visits. to^ a member of the. mi- 
grant project staff. Where the local project charged one or more persons with 
this responsibility, home-school coordination, recruitment and general community 
interest in the' project has been' improved. ' 

'Nurses, home-school ooordinators , liaison aides, social woPlcers\ supervising 
principals, instructional personnel and indi^Wuals from other agencies serving 
migrants played an important part in sol icitinXinvolvement from the community * 
agencies as well as cooperation from the parents\of theinigrant children. 



sLe. 



During the 1976-77 school year projects, and the samwer projects in 1977, many , 
^ the local project^ took advantage of the availability pf personnel from Mi- 
grant and Seasonal Farm Workers Association. They used this personnel to assfist 
in carrying out the instructional phase of the program. These teachers, aides 
and clerk? worked linder the supervision of the LEA project director, but were 
' paid through the Migrant and Seasonal Farm Workers, Incorporated. This was an 
outstanding example of interagency coordination and cooperation. 

During the regular school year the Migrant and Seasonal Farm Workers Associa- - 
tion assigned a nunb^^f work experience personnel to the migrant education 
projects. . After a period df^6 months during which the work experience persons 
were trained in the responsibilities to wMth they were assigned the migrant 
project contiFMjed them on their own payrolls. This cooperation with the MSFA' - 
made it possible for the local mtgrarft projects to have the services of%r] in- 
structional aide or a home-school liaison aide for an entire year at a salary 
cost of only three months. , 

Also, during-the 1976-77 program year the m*i grant education section cooperated 
w.ith the Migrant and Seasonal Farm -Workers Association by providing for the rec- 
ord keeping requirements of their day care centers through the already estab- 
lished Migrant Student Record Transfer SystefrrT, 

• , . - * 

Local advisory committees have been established in each^^rea served by a jnigrant 
education project. The State A<(visory Committee ass is t;ed the local cour^ils in 
their work through annual regional or statewide meetings. In forma tiow^^as shar- 
ed and plans developed that enabled each agency to use its resources'* to the rrwix- 
imum benefit of the greatest number of migrants. 

Field trips served as one medium f^r encouraging parent and comnunity involve- 
ment in ffVojeot activities. The use of volunteers from the coriimunity on field 
trips had some tendency. to carry over into pther aspects of the^program. 




^ - FIGURE V 

flOME-6ASE OF II<TERSTATE MIGRANTS* 
Summer - 1977 
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South Carolina 4% 



Total Interstate Migrants Enrolled -1.341 

♦Based upon data from theMigwnt Student Record- Transfer System. 
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TABLE III ' 
,C+<ILDREN ENROLLED BY CLASSIFICATIOTi 







Regular Term 1976-77 






.LEA ' ^ 


• 

Interstate 


Intiras.tate '. 


ro nric r i y 
Higratory 


Total 


MSRTS Statistical 
• Enrollment Only* 


Alamance 




■ 3i ■ 


32 ■ 


67. 


. 0 ' . 


Bertie 


V 94 


49 


57 


200 


17>- 


Bladen ^ y 


34 


. 47 • •• 


21 


«402 


' ?'° 


Camden :* 


52 " 


44 


2« 


]24 




ifi 

Columbus 


191 


167' 


- 382 . 


740 


, 102 


Oupl in 


r 

36^ 


• 63 


127 


,.22B 


. 61 


Edgecombe 


6 


88 • 


163 


257 


0 


Eden ton -Chowan 


, 33 


_ 17 


85 


135 


0 


Gates • ' 


34 


4 • 


134 


173 


0 ■ 


Greene 




43 


144 


205 


48 


Halifax 


95 


86 


261 • 


472 


1 ■ 

- 37 


Harnett 


24 


94 * 


84 


-202 


9 

0 


Haywood 


72 . 


36 


7. 


115 . 


9' 


Henderson 


245 


-47 


/ 9 


30J 




Hertford 


• ' 132 


( 

115 


122 . • 


369 


4 0 


Hoke 


• 10 ■ 


31 


21 


62 




Johnston 


1.45 


50 


60 


-255 


^ ^25 


Lenoir • 


13 


102 


152 


267- 


. 37 


Martin * 


- 24 


41 • 


55 


120 


50" , 


Maxton 


3 


"121 


^ 154 


278 


129 


7 - — — 

Mqntgomery 




ho 


8^' 


99'" 


46 


Moore 


32 


51 


47 


130 


0 


Nash . • ' 


' .112 ' 


176 


57 


345 


8 


Northairbton V' 


61 . 


92 


46 


199 


41 


Pasquotank 


. ■ 28 


.106 


67* 


198 


' 0 ^ ' 


Perquimans 


15 


13 


.> 68 • 


95 


- 24 


Pitt 


13 ^ 


77 


159 • 


249 


0 


Red Springs 




79 


182 • 


261 


0 


RichmoAd 


21 


96 


303 


420 


251 ' ' 


Robeson. 


35' 


■ 250 


230 


515 ■ 


35 






• t * 


f 
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TABLE uy • '. •* 



CHILDREN ENROLLED BY CLASSIFlO^TION 





% 


Regular Term'l 976-77 








' Interstate 


Intrastate 


Formferly 

Mi orafjorv 
1 1 1 y r a w i jr 


Total 


►ISRTS Statistical 
Enrollment Only* 


Sampson 


200 


106 


' 88 


394 


20 


Scotland 




150 




370 


154 


St. Pauls 


15 


'91 




1 / 1 




Tyrrell ' 


6 


8 


27 


41 


11 


Washington 


76 


29 ^ 


: 13 


118 


0 


Wilson 


' 78 


. ^ 75 


12 , 


165 


0 



Total . * 1,980 2,689 3,744 8,413 1 ,23J 



Based upon combined data from the National Migrant Student Reqord Transfer System 
and IjQcal evaluation reports. 

♦This column represents those students who were enrolled in the Migrant Student 
Record Transfer but who di<J not receive instructional services in the migrant 
educati>qn projects. 
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TABLE IV 

CHILDREN ENROLLED BY CLASSIFICATION 
Sufmier-1977 



Fprmerly 



L^A 

Bertie County 


inters rare 
59 


intrasw te 
36 


niyr auor j 


1 OO 


Camden County • 


27 ' 


16 


1 u 




CKbwarr County ^ 


15 


6 




41 


Colimibus County 


165 


79 


1 oO 




Halifax County 


84 ^ 


ICC \ 

155 






Harnett County 


23 


c^ * 

56 




1 ft 


Haywood. County 


3^1 


14 




7Q 


Henderson Couaty 


71 


4 


• 


78 


Hertford County 


96 


c c 

55 


7Q 




Johnston County 


92. 


15 






Lenoir County 


25 * 


58 


7A 

^ /o 




Martin Xounty 


. 2.4 


Z6 ' 




114 


Nash Ci(unty 


80 


51 


00 


1 u J 


Northampton County 


47 


3 


^ 41 


Ql 


Pasduotank County- 


26 


35 


Do 


1 C7 


Richmond County 


u 


22 


127 


'156'" 


Robeson County ^ 


* ' 41 


142 


116 


- 299 


Max ton City / 


■ 1 

i ' 


66 


80 


-148 


Red Springs City j 


^ ^^-^ 


71 


"95 


166 . 


Sampson County \ 


198 


3 


11 


212 


Scotland County . 


5 . 


" 55 


- 1 

. 49 


^ 109 


Washington County 


• 77 / 


27 


' ■ 10 ■ 


1-14 


Wilson County 


.107 . ' 


' 24 


2 


133 • 


Yadkin County 


40 


0 . 


0 


40 



Totals 



1 ,341 ir 



1,027 



1 ,343 3,711 



♦All migrant children enrolled during the suimier terra migrant projects received 
instructional and supRorting services. 
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Some of the summer migrant projects ^fad excellent comnunity involvement as in- 
dicated by the number of adult volunteers other than'migrant parents who donated 
their services to making the local project a success. These volunteers served 
as instr*uctc/rs, instructional aides, lunchroom workers or as resource individuals 
to^ enriclj t>(e experiences of the migrant children. • 

^ ^ ' ' / ^ 

INTERSTATE PLANNING ' % ^ - 

One'of the activities which indicates (tfte interstate 'col)rdination of the North 
Carolina Migrant Education Program witff sjmilar projects and programs in other * 
states was the Eastern Regional Migranc Education Conference held in, Atlanta,. 
Georgia. One of the state migrant consultants served on the program planning 
committee for this conference which brought together migrant program personnel 
from 21 states, and four members of the- state migrant staff served as i)rogram 
presenters during the inference. 



Each LEA'operating a migrant education project complied with,al\ regulations 
and procedures of the National^ Migrant S4;udent Record TransferJ^stem. 

National conferences for State Directors and /)ther program personnel were con- 
ducted during the year and were of some valud in. publicising program informa- 
tion and administrative requirements. * TheN^taflfe Director participated in these 
conferences and disseminated relevant information from them within the state. 

AHAINMENT OF STATE OBJECTIVES * • ,' . 

Although some of the §rtate goals 'and objectives are not stated in specific 
measurable tenrvs, each was attained to a- greater or lesser extent. Progress 
toward meeting these objectives is evident by the reports of monitoring visits 
to theLEAs by the State migrant consultants. -These regular monitoring visits 
by the State consultants ?il6ng with, the activities sponsored and conducted by 
the State Migrant Education Office 'is the basis for the judgement that each 
state objective was met' as indicated below. 

1/ To (i66l6t in thz Id^ntyL^lcjition and zn^oiJbmnt mlg/iant ckUd/i^n and yoaXh^ 
in thz rruj^nxxnt educouUibn p^ojzCyU. 

• ^ 
This objective was fully attained as indicated by the identification and en- 
rollment of children in the migrant education projects during 1976-77. Of 

^ this- number, 231 were enrpTled in LEAs which had ,new migrant education proj- 
ects. 

2. To (i66iiit inXhz dev^e£opneitt o^ jpn,oQKjam o^ iYibtAixction in thz academic 
dij^cijptinu qfico^ding to thz a66t66zd med^ o^ the miQHmt ckUMen. * . 

This objective was fully -met as indicated by tl^ fact that the State Mi- 
grant Consultants worked with LEA personnel in the development of 37 
projects during the regular school term and 23^ during the summer which 
I' offered Instruction in the basic disciplines. 

- * ■ • 

• ,39 

• • 29 ' ■ * 




TABLE V. 

; NUMBER OF dHIBjlREN SERVED BY AGE- AND GRADE*'' 
I -Regular SctM>ol,Term 1976-77 



Agje 



12' 
' -11 

9 

7 

'•6 
4 

2 

TO r 

ID 

Total 







I 


* 


4( 














- t 


■Z 


59 


102 


• '57 




241 


























, €8 


137 


52 


10 




^ 27-1- 










4 










1 


7 


105 


221 


97 


32 


7.c; 


=T 


472 




1 " * 












1 




■4 " 


*131 


236 


107" 


^8 


9 




1 ■ 


528 




r 


• 










. 1 . 


"9 


13? 


273 




61 


10 


3 


iir: 




'6:46 














t 




148 


344 


202 


58 


13 


2 








781 












4 


1 ^ 


155 


351 


253 


74 


10 


2 










856 












7 


160 


377 


240 


54^ 


. 11 


. 3 


2 










t 8>4 








3 


1 


161^ 


353; 


188 


- 54 


12 


-1 — 






_ f 








780 






3 


6 


196 


365 


]88 


32 


■ 10 


3 


1 T 










« 




. B03- 






10. 


151 


353 


157 


- 27 


*6 


i 




-9- 


• 












.-705 


■ 4 


10 


180 


383 


103 , 


15*? 




' 1 








• 


^^t; — 










'V701 


.-27 


118 


227 


29 ■ 


•3 ' 


























404^ 


31 


12^ 


420 


572 


'664- 


709' 


742 


773 


813 


809 • 


69fl 


563, 


476 


343° 


198 


78'' 




. .8042 



♦Based ujjon 'irtfqrmation -h^om.tbe Migrant; Sfuiei 
, children in ungraded claisses and children clas 
|ir<ted attending special cTiasseyt. 
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Transfer System/^ The figui^s reflect 
as educabTe or trafhable'flienl^y re- 
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•* Table vi 
number of children served by age and grade* 

' Summer Tenn 1977 



Age- 





4 


5 


6 


7 


^ 8 


9 


10 


11. 


12 


13 


14 


15 




17 


18 


19 


20+> 


Total 


12 




* 




■ 










• 








1 


4 


5 


8" 


■ 4 


22 


11 






• 










— 1-^ 

J . 








' 1 


14 


32 


13 


1 


1 


62 


10 






















1 


17 


29 


16 


5 






68 


9 




















2 


20 


49 


22 


7 


- 3 






V03 


8 


















6 ' 


'52 


70 


39 


10" 


3 








180' 


7. 














1 


13 


76 


324 


65 


18 


4 










301 














•1- 


18 


92 


115 


98 


22 


2 












.,••.-348 


(5 










3 


tIS 


105 


166 


81 


26 












r 




•402 










1 


l4 


120 


192 


101 


18 


3 


















3 






5 


19 


138 


183 


81 


15 


. -3 












« 






444 


2 




2 


27 


143 


187 


72 


14 


2 




















447^ 


1 




23 


i5r^ 


^96. 


47 


7 


3 






















427 


K 


65 


239 


119 


25 






















• 






^48 


\L 


65 


264 


302 


384 


399 


398 414 


389 


299 


305 


184 


m 


80 


62 


26 


9 


5 


,3;711 



OA 

C3 



♦Billed upon information 'from the Migrant Student Record Transfer System. 



3. lo pwn^tz activltiu dzsigned *to advcMLt tht mlQHwnt chiM^h hooJuoJi QnxMth 

, ** 

This objective was fuTJy attained s% indicated by the fact that (a) a part 
of the summer staff development workshop was devoted to cultural arts, and 
(b) 26 of the local projects included cultural arts and/or social adjust- 
ment among their objectives.- 

4. To pfLovidz a pjwgjum 6uppofUlng 6tfLvicu -ch -tfie oaza oi imdical and 
dejfUal hwXXh, niiOUtLon au/id 6ociaZ ieJivlcu iox jnigfiant dUldxzn. 

^ ~ . • . 

This objective was fully attained as indicated by the fact that LEA Proj- 
ects included these supporting services among their activities. 

* • V 

5. To pfiovidt tuhrujutxl and coruattant hiAvlkU in tht planning, opeAotion, and 
evaluation oi local mignant pAojzcti: 

This objective was fully met as indicate^ by approximately 200 monitoring • 
visits which were conducted in the, 'local migrant projects by the migrant 
consultants. On each of the monitoring visits by a state consultant the 
project records- and repprts were checked; certification of eligibility 
forms were reviewed; attentiOg was gi#n to the coordination Jf the migrant 
project with o$her schoo1*programs ; oarent idvisory comnittee involvement 
was noted; and recoirmendations for improving the operation of the project 
or keeping it functioning according to the project, propbsal were made. • 

6. To pKovAxLt ioK tht zxteji6ion 6i toil^ lexvitu to mignanti . tifUvough intvi- 
agency caofuUmXion and coopeJuition. 

TMi objective was fully met a?-<lndicated by the cooperation of the Migrant 
Education Section wtth the Migrant and Seasonal Farm" Workers, Association 
in making additional personnel .and services avail-able to the eligible mi- . . 
grants. There was a high degree of cooperation with the State Advisory s 
Committee on Services to Migrant-s. During a'portion of the time covered ' 
by this report, a member ydf the State migrant education staff served as 
•secretary of this state level committee. ^ : , ' 

7. To pfwvidn supplamntoAy- pfiogKam oi imt^uction to impKovt the. 'ccLCupationat , 
^kilti oi migfiant youtfu. . . • 

This objective was substantially met.' During the ppriod covered by this re- 
port local projects provided instruction on occupations. Two of those proj- 
ects were conducted after normal school, hours in orde^ to make, it more con- 
venient for the migrant youths to attend. 

8. To pfLomott active, involvement o< poAent advif&ofiy counciU in the. loaal m{- 
gfumt' edixcjotion.pfvoiectit. 

,This objective-was fully met. One of the items noted durirjg the state 
consultants' monitoring visits was the activity of the local PACs. It; 
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should be noted that State Mifc^Int Parent Advisorjr Committee was organized 
during th? past program year. 

To coopeAotz in thz intva^taXi' zxckanQz oi student KztonxU th/iough thz Mi- 
^njCLKt Studwt ^.ztond T/ioM^eA System* 



This objective, was fully met. Records from the Migrant Student Data Center 
in Little Rock indicates that there was'a total of 12,478 records processed 
through the system. * 

To pKovldz opponXunltLu io/i impfub^'biQ compttejfuUu in thz cue o(5 . 

Innovativz and zUzdtLvz tzachutgf^ tzchiuiue^ thA.ougii pKUVivicz ani in- 
6ZAvicz zducAtlon. ^ 

This objective isfullv met as indicated by three (3) state-sponsored staff, 
development woi;kshops tluring the period covered by^is project. 

To pKomotz Intz/utatz coopzAotion dnd pKoQKm cbntinuAJty ioK mlgnjint chit- 
dAzn. - 

This objective was. fully met. This is documented by the^fact that North 
Carol inJi developed an Administrative Guide which could be used by SEA arjd 
' LEA administrators. 

To pKovidz opponXunitioji {^on, huppontinQ pzMomzJi to impKovz thzJji torn- ^ 
pzntzncizjfi th/iough appn^opnUjaXz tAoining. 

This objective was met through the irt^truction provided to,home-s^dt1 co- 
ordinators, nurses and school record clerks. • Recprd clerks were instructed 
^in the requirenoents and procedures of the record ^transfer system the 
summer migrant^-education wrkshop on an individualized basis during the 
year as it was deemed necessary Special sessions for nurses and hpme- / 
school coordinators were inclWed in^the summer migrant education workshop. 

To zvataatz thz aaidzmic and social pfiogAZ^6 o^ thz migrant chiZdJizn: in thz 
tocjoJi p^0jzct6 on thz ba6i6 o^ objzctivz and 6ubjzcti\>^ daZa. 

This objective was fully met as indicated by the test data presented in 
Chapter- 1 V; ^Tables XII through XX, and the narrative information subfliitted 
by the LfAs and filed with the state migrant education office. 

To pAomotji (^ijiCaZ'lnSb^zmznt pKoazdjjJiU cx)mzn6iinatz uiiXh tzjgi^tatbjz Kz- 
quuUizmznJU and pKogKosn gtUdeJUnz^. 

\ • / 

This objective was fully met. Each project was monitored during its opera- 
tion, and the fiscal accounting was reviewed by the State Consultant. In 
all cases fiscal manS^ement fpl lowed the state requirements and program 
guidelines. ' < . ^ 

To pKovidz ion, appn.opnAjatz d^uimimtion oi pKogham inionmation. 



Table VII - - 
LEA STAFF* 
REGULAR TERM 197B-77 



- 

* 

TEA ^ 


^Directors - 
CooV'dinators 


(/) 
1. 

<D 

XZ 


InstructionaT 
Ai des/ Tutors 


Nurses - 
Social Workers* 


Jiecord Clerk 


Other Program 
1 Personnel 


Alamance Coynty 






1 .00 






1 .00 


Bertie County • 






6.00 




1 .00 




Bladen County 


.05 


1 .00 






1 .00 




• 

Camden County 






2.50. 


.40 


.50 




Columbus County ^ 


.25 


, z.oo. 


12.00 


2.00 


.25 


' 2.00 


Duplin County 


.08 


O AA 

2.00 


8.00 




.50 




Eden ton- Chowan 


.05 


AC 

.95 


2.00 


.50 


^ .00 




Edgecombe County 


.50 


C AA 
D.OO 




.60 




* .50 


Gates County 


.05 


1 AA 

1 .00 


3.00 








Greene County 


.10 


A AA 
4.00 






.60 


.90 


Halifax County 


.05 


^ AA 

J. 00 


5.00 




.75 


.25 


Harnett County 


1.00 


o rtA 

Z .00 


1.00 


i\oo 


'.90 


1.00 


Ha^NfOod County 




O AA 

Z.OO 


2.00 








Henderson County 




^ AA 

3.00 








r 


Hertford County 


'.05 ' 


2.00 


6.00 ' 


7^ 




1.00. 


Hoke .County 






1.00 




1.00 




Johnston County 


1.05 




4.00 






/I 


Leftoir County 


.05 


^.00 


3.4q 




.60 




Martin County 






2.00 




^ ' 




Maxjon City 


.10 


- 2.00 


2.00 




1.00 




l*)nt<^oiiiery County ' 


.?o 


1.00 






>S00 




^toore County - 




1.00 


1.00 








Nash XouHy' ^ 


.05 


3.00 


■ 5.00 




i25. 


2.00 


Northampton County 


.05 


4.00 






1.00 
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Table VII (Continued) 
' LEA^ STAFF* 
REGULAR TERM 1976-77 




• ^ 

LEA 


U1 rectors -. 
Coordinators 


% 

U 
01 


Instructional 
Aides/Tutors^ 


Nurses - 
Social Workers 


01 

G 

O 

u 

0) 


Other Program 

1 ^'ersonnel 
• 


Pa <inijn tank rnuntv 


.06- 


3.00 


« 1.00 


1.00 








.05 


1 • UU 


1 .00 




1 .IrU 




ifi ft rniintv 


1 

.15 














.10 




2.00 


.90 






Richmond County. 


.05 


4.00 






1.00 


.70 


Robeson County' 




7.00 


1 .00 




.60 


1.00 


Sampson County 


.10 


6.00 






1 .00 




St. Pauls City 


.20 


2.00 


2.00 




1.00 


« 


Scotland County 




4.00 


.50 


1 .00 


-.50 




Tyrrell County 


.10 


2.00 




.20 


\ 




Wash1nqtor\CoOnty 


.05 


1 .00 


1.90 




.SO 




Wilson Cour^y 






8.00 


.50 


:50 




TOTALS 


4.53 


79.81) 


'94.30 


t 

9:10 


16:95 


10.35 



♦Full-time equivalent positions reported in ^he. local evaluation report. 
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TABLE VIII 
LEA STAFF* 
Summer - 1977 



) 

' r 


Director/ 
Coordinator 


Teachers 


Ai des 


(0 

il- 


1 — : 

Record 
Clerks 


^ oJ 
c 
c 

t o 


Unpaid 

Volunteers ' 


Bertie 


1 nn 


& nn 


7 nn 
/ » uu 


i.oa 


• CD 


*6.75 




Camden 




^ nn 
J . uu 




.40" 








Columbus 


• CO 


1 ^^ nn 
1 D . uu 


1 A nn 

1 H . Uti 






24.00 




Eden ton /Chowan 


1 on 




1 nn 
1 . uu 


.50 


\ nn 

1- . uu 


}.00 




Halifax 




^A nn 
1 4 . uu 


1 1 nn 
1 1 . UU 


. 1.00 


. /o- 


1.00 


• 9 Rn 

C « DU 


Harnett 


1 nn 


fi nn 
0. uu 


A nn 
H . UU 


' 1.00 


1 nn 

1^ llU 


1.00 


9 nn 

C . uu 


Haywood 


1 . uu 


c nn 

. D . uu 


>i nn 
4, UU 


.05 


1 nn 
1 . UU 


8.00 


* 


Henderson 


1 nn 
I • uu 


i nn 
J . UU 


9 nn 




1 nn 
1 . UU 


1.00 


^ — ■ 




Her^foW 


1 nc: 
1 • UD 


'a nn 
y . Ut)^ 


c nn 

D. Ul' 


1.00 


1 nn 
. 1 . UU 


le.oo ■ 


-i — 


Johnston 


1 nc; 
1 • ud 


c cn 

D . 3U 


c nn 
3 .UU 


1.00 


1 nn 
1 . UU 




1 nn 
1 . uu 


J — \ ' 

Lenoir 


1 nn 
1 • UU 


>i cn 
*» . DU 


A cn 
4. DU 


, .75 


" 1 nn 
1 • UU 


, 7.00 




Martin 


^ nc 
* .Ud 


0 nn 
J . (JU 


O.UU 




1 nn 
1 • UU 


1.00 


A nn 

H . UU 


Maxton 


.10 


13.00 


3.00 










N^sh 


.05 


7.00 


7,00 




.25 


1.50 


' 1.25 


■■■ ■ ■ r — r 

Northampton 


1.00 


10.00 


6.00 




1.00 


2.00 


5.00 


Pasquotank 


1.10 


10.00 


7.00 


\ ' 

\50 


■ .50 


2.0Q 




Red Springs 




10.00 


10,00 


• 1.00 


.75 


3.00 




Robeson 


K^O 


13.00 






.60 






Richmond 


*.10 


6^.00 


6.00 


1.00 


" l.QO. 


7.00 




Sampson 


.10 


> 11.00 


2.00 


.50 


i .50 


6.00 




Scotland 


T.OO 


6.00 


6.00 


1.00 


1.00 






Washington ^ 


1.00 


5.50 


.3.00 


.50 


1.00 


4.00 




Wilson 


1.00 


, 7.50 


7.00 


# 1.00 


1.00 




m 


Yadkin 


.50 


2.00 


2.00 




.50 


.5? 


.40 


Totals J 

^ i — J- 


15.^^0 


176.00 


119. 5t 


12.20 


16.35 


95.75 


16.15 



*Full-^time equivalent positions reportedli^n the local evaluation report. 





TABLE IX 

RATIO OF PUPILS TO INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL* 



* ^ 


Summer - 


1977 

•* 




LEA • 


« 

Pupil-Instructor . 
Ratio 


LEA 


Pupil -Instructor^ 

Ratio 


Bertie U)unty 


f10.9:1 


Maxton City 


9'. 7 : 1 


Camden Cpunty 


19.6:1 


Nash County 


10:9:1 


Columbus County 


, 15.0^:1 


Iterthampton County 


12.5:1 

• \ 


Eden ton -Chowan** 


42.0:1 


Pasquotank County 


8.6:T 


Halifax County 


11.8:1 


Red Springs City 


8.4:1 


Harnett County 


12.4:1 


Richmond ^County 


12.5:1 


e 

Haywood County 

r 


^10.7:1 


Robeso^n County 


23.0:1 


Henderson County 


i 15.8:1 ' 


Sampson County 


16.4:1 


Hertford County . 


17.7:1, 


Scotland County 


9.2:1 


Johnston County 


13.6:1 


Washington County 


13.4:1 


Lenoir County 


17.7:1 


. Wilson County 


9.3:1 


Martin County 


18.7:1 


Yadkin County 


ia.t):1 



•*A11 teachers and instructional aides were counted in the computation of 
the pupil -instructor ratio. This ratio does not include instructional' 
personnel provided by othei^ programs such as CETA, YWE, MSFA, etc. 

**This migrant project provided supplementary tutorial services to a fully 
staffed regular LEA tuition summer school program. 
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Dissemination of program trtfonjiation was afforded through the puyication 
and distribution of Migrant Matters and the annual evaluation report, 
r . ' ^ 

There weref many strategies included in carrying out the functions required to 
meet the state objectives. Thesa, strategies were developed into a calendar of ^ 
activities and projected over the fiscal year. Jne strategies planned and the 
progress toward the completion of the activities and events related to them are 
as follows: 



1. Monitoring LEA projects - This responsibility was carried out thraughout 'the 
year. Each regular school term project was visited at least four (4) times 
by a state consultant and each summer term project was monitored at Jeast 
twice. * 

2. Supervising MSRTS transactions in North Carolina - ThTr responSribility was 
carried out throughout the year. The MSRTS operations were under the super- 
vision of one of the state consultants and were carried out by three tere- 
type terminal operators. All statea)nsu1 tants morritored this aspect of 
the program. at the LEA level. 

« 

3. Providing technical assistance to the LEAs - This responsibility was carried 
out by the state program coordinator and three state consultants. Techni- ^ 
cal assistance was provided throughout the fear as required. 



Assisting in the identification of migrant children - Each of the state con- 
^ sultants assisted in the identification and recruitment of migrant children 
throughout the year.. This is manifested by the establishment, of three new 
projects. 



>5. V Disseminating program information Program information was disseminated 
^ periodically through the pub! ication- ©f Migrant Matters. A set of trans-0 
parencies on MSRTS requirements and one on coordination of migrant progp^ 
with E^EA Title I was also promoted by the Migrant Education SectionspN 
that information on these topics could. be-ifiore easily transmitted tdTEA^ 
personnel . ^ . ^ ' 

6. Assisting in the planning of regular school term projects - This respons 
bility was carried out by the state consultants during the months of July 
and August, 1976. 

T. Reviewing regular school term j)rojects - This process was carried outby i 
the migrant office staff and accountants in the fiscal section. Regutar \ 
school term projects were reviewed during the months of August and September. 

8. Evaluating program activities - Evaluaftion of -program activities was a Con- 
tinuing process. Some evaluations were made each time a state tonsultant^ 
monitored an LEA^project. Each staff development workshop sponsored by th^ 
SEA was evaluated and the results of those evaluations. are included in 
Chapter I of this annual eviluation repor^. The mo$t sustained period .of 
/concentration of effort in evaluating program activities, however^ was from 
the period ^ June- through September when the annual state evaluation report 
was compn«p ^ 
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/ 

9. Planning language arts workshops - This was a major activity which was 
carried out by the state migrant staff, representatives from LEAs and the 
staff of the Norah Carolina Advancement School during September and Octo- 
ber, f 

10. Conducting language arts workshops - Two reading workshops were conducted 
in November. . Staff members from the North Carolina Advancement School were 
used as consultants for these workshops. ' ' V / 

11. Planning mathematics worksho^fe - Two workshops in mathematics were planned^ 
duh'ng Novepber, December and January. The planning was conducted by the 
state migrant staff and staff members from the Division of Mathematics, 
Department of Public Instruction. ' ^ ' 

12. Conducting mathematics workshops - The tv/6 mathematics workshops emphasized 
metric measurements. Mathematics specialists from the Division of Mathe- 
matics and professors fronj. North Carolina State University were used as 
consultants during these workshops. 

13. Planning summer staff development activities - Planning for staff develop- 
ment activities for the summer programs began in March. Division heads In 
the Division of Reading, Mathematics'and Cultural ^rts participated in this 
planning along with members of the state- migrant staff and representatives 
from the LEAs. 

14. Reviewing summer' project applications - The review process. for summer proj- 
ect applications hegan in April and was completed in May. The stat? migrant 
staff and the ESEA Title I fiscal section were involved in the review pro- 
cess. 

15. Conducting staff development activities for summer project staffs - A staff 
development workshop ^as conducted during June for the summer project staff 
members. Topics which recei^d attentiop were reading, mathematics, cul-- 
tural arts, administrative requirements, MSRTS and health and community 
services.' 

16. Developing a State Administrative Guide - The^ work of developing a state, 
administrative guide was continued during the year and the finished pro- ^ 
duct was published in June\^1977, 

LOCAL PROJECT OBJECTIVES , " ' 

The regular school term pVojects were supplementary' in nature and were directed 
speciftcally towao^pthose needs of the migrant students .which were not being . 
mtt adequately in the regular school program. , Thirty-two (32) of the units in- 
cluded an objective relating to "improvement in language arts; thirty-Cour (3^4) 
iilcluded mathematics in their projects; twenty-five (25) included an objective 
relating to students' social adjustment and twenty-four (24^ included a health 
service objective. Among the 'other objectives during the rigular^ sphobl year 
wieVe those relating to parent involvement, staff developments^^ tural science 



jand social studies, 
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TABLE X 

DEGREE OF ATTAINMENT OF LOCAL PROJECT OBJECTIVES* 
Regular Term - 1976-77 



♦ • 

. OBJECTIVES . LEA Project Objectives Relating to? 



1 = Not Met 

2 = Not Documented 

= P;irti;i11\/ Nk»f 
o raririui \y vwSL 

4 = Fully Met 

LEA ^ 


Assessment 


Staff Development 


(dissemination 


Record Keeping 


t 

0 

•r~ 
+J 

ro 
3 

ro 

Ijj 


CO 

0 

a. 
a; 
0: 

r— 

U- 


If 

«c 
0. 


Recruitment 


MSRTS • : 


cn 
c 

T3 
ITS 

C- 


Math 


c 

Pi 

r— 

ro 
•r- 

O' 


Health 


Parent Involvement 


•Natural Science 1^ 


Occupations L 


1 ' ■ ■ ' , 

Social Science 


Creative Arts 


Alamance * , n 


■t 


4 

■t 


4 


A 

t 


4 


4 


4 


A 


^ 


4 


A 
















Bertie 


A 


A 
t 




A 


4 


4 


4, 




4 
1 


4 




4 


A 












V 

Bladen - 


A 




C 


C 


4 


'2 


4 




0 


4 


0 
















Camden 


A 


A 


0 

c 


A 


1 . 


4 


2 


A 




4 




4 


A 












Columbus 


A 
t 


A 
t 


A 

H- 


A 


1 


4 


4 




4 
1 


4 


A 


4 


A 
4 












Duplin 


A 


A 


A 


A 


4 


4 


"4 






4 


















Eden ton -Chowan 


A 
t 


A 
t 


A 
t 


A 
t 


4 


4 


4 




■t 


4 


A 
► t 


4 














Edgecombe 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 ^ 


4 


4 


4 




4 






"I— ' 




Gates 


4 


4 


4 


4 


1 '■ 


4- 


4 


4 


4 




4 


4 




4 










Greene' 


4 


4 




3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 ^ 




4. 










Halifax 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


IT 


4 










Harnett 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 












Haywood 


f 

4 




4 


3 


'4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


• 


4 


4 










♦ 

Henderson 


4' 


4 




4 


t 

4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 












Hertford 


4 


4 


4' 


4 


1 


■K 


4 


4 


— 1-» 

4. 


4 


4 


4, 














Hoke 


4 


4 


4 


2 


'1 


1 




4 


4 


4 


4 




2 












Johnston 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




4 


4 


4 


4 




4 












Lenoir \ 


4 


4. 


•4 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 








— ■ 


Martin 


4 


■4^ 


4 


2 


4- 


4 


2 


4 


2 


4 


4 


4 


4- 


4 










Maxton 


4 


4 


4 


4- 


\ 


4 


4 


4 




4 


4 




4 


4 










Montgomery 


4 


1. 


4 


1 


4 


4 


3 








•4' 


4 


4 












Moore 


4 


4' 


4 


4 


1 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 






4 




4 






Nash 


4 


4 


4 


3 




3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4' 


4 




4 
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' , . TABLE X (continued) ' • ^ 

DE6RB|*0F /frTAINMENT OF LOCAL PROJECT OBJECTIVES* 
\- Regular Term - 1976-77 



1 = Not Met ' ' 

2 = Not Doculhented - 

4 =. Fully Met ■ * 


4% 

i 

X (/) 
0) 
(/) 
to 

< 


*i 
c 
a> 

E 
a. 
o 

1 

«»- 

10 
*i 
CO 


Dissemination 


Record .Keeping 


Evaluation 


Fiscal Reports ^ 


r 

< 


Recrut.ttnent " 


MSRTS 


Reading 


Math • -1 


1 

3 

^ **~3 

< 

o 
o 


Health • 


Parent Involvement 


Natural Science 


Occupations 


Social Science 1 


Creative Arts 


Nor^ampton 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 














Pasquotank - 


4 


4 


4 


4' 


4 ' 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 










— - — 

Perquimans 


3 


4. 


4 


4 


4 , 


4 


4 




— 1 — 

4 




4 


4 




4 










Pitt 




,4- 


4 


3 


f 


4 


4 


4 




4 


4 


4 




4 


V 








Red Springs 


4 


4 


4 


4 


■4 ■ 




4 


4 


4 


4 




4 




4 










Richmond 


4 


4 


2 


1 


1 


4.' 


2 


4 ■ 


4 


,4 ■ 


4 


4 


4. 


4 










Robeson 






4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 














St. Pauls 


4. 


4 


4 




"4 . 


U' 


1 

4 






3 


4 




4. 


4 




\—T- 


•> 




— / ' 

Sampson 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




3 


4 




4 


• 






4 




Scotland 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 , 






4 


4 










Tyrrell 


4 


4 


4 


4- 




4- 


4 ■ 


4 


4 




4 


4 


4 


4 










Washington ^ ' 


4 


4- 


4 


4« 




4 


4 


4 




4 • 


4 














♦ 


Wilson 


4 


4' 


4 


4 T4 


4 


4 


4 


4 - 


4 




4 


4 


2 











ect'' I?s-Du?norIl! Tn 'J'.^''^^*^.^^Jomaihn about the objectives'in any proj-" 
ect Its Durpose ]s to give an indication of how welTthe LEAsfcet th* rnnmU 

" %o%ci^^UZlt><lT ■ " *° '"*k« 'o*»'-1sons between one' ' 
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* TABLE 



DEGREE OF ATTAINMENT OF LOCAL PROJECT OBJECTIVES* 



Sumner Term ^ 1977 



OBJECTIVES 

1 = Not Met 

2 % Not Documented 

3 = Partially Met 

4 = Fu11|;H21:' 



LEVProject Objectiyes Relatingito;" 



0) 

E 

O 
> 

o 



O 



o 
a 

01 

a: 



to 



5 



to 
o 

CO 



0) 

> 
o 



0) 
Q. 



to 

< 

0) 

o 



o 

a 

u 



0) 

u 

5 



u 
o 

to 



Bertie 



Camden 



Colurr)bu$ 



V' 



Eden t(^- Chowan 



Halifax 



Hjtrnett 



HaywDod 



14 

4. 



4. 4 



4 oA 



4,^ 



Hertford 



4 



r 



Johnston * 



Lenoir 



Martin 



Maxton 



Nash 



, NCrthampton 



i4 



4/ 



.2 



•2 



Pasquotarrk 



4j_i d 



131 



Red Springs 



Richmond 



2 



Robeson* 



Sampson, 



4 

if % 



Scotlctpd 



% ji ' 



V 



WashingMn 



.4 



4rt^4 



4^ 



TABLE XI (Conti.nue'd) 



DEGREE OF AHAINMENT^OF LOCAL PROJECT OBJECTIVES* 
Suwfier Temwi 1977 



OBJECTIVES , 

1 = Hot-Met 

2 = Not Documented' 

3 = Partially Met^ 

4 = Fully Met 



it^ Project Objectives Relating 



.1 
< 



o 
> 



HO 
(A 



C71 



Q. 
0) 

u 

8 

0) 
Of 



< 

a. 



u 



00 



10 



0) 
(O 



u 
u 
o 



(O 



01 
U 

c 
01 

a 

CO 



u 
o 



(O 

a 

CL 



0) 

a 
c 
0» 

a 

CO 



Wilson 



YadMn 



V 

^Th^s* table provides no specific infomati^n about the objectives^in anv project. 
Its purpose is tei^lve an indication of how #11 the LEAs met the'commitments 
t^eymade to provide^ service to the migrant .children in some of the areas of proj- 
ect operation. It $hould not be used to make .comparisons between one project 
and* another. 
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There was a marked improvement in the statement of objectives in the summer proj- • 
ect proposals** This was due to the state consultants insisting that the LEAs in-^ 
elude measurable objectives relating to all phases of project operations in the 
project proposals. The evaliiation of each H^roject was based upon the set of ob- 
jectives in the^ project application. All of the local pn^ect objectives were L ^ 
supportive of tfie State Program objectives. In addition to specific performance 
objectives in each instructional area, the projects included staff development, 
dissemination of information, clerical responsibilities, pro*ject evaluation, fis- 
cal reporting, parent advisory committee activities, health services, recruitment, 
social growth, and communi,ty involvement among their objectives. . ^j^^^^^^ 

Objectives for both the regular school term and the summer term were the primary 
^sis for evaluating \he success of each LEA project. A judgement was made on 
Mk(^ objective in each project as to the degree of attainment. Every available 
flpurpe of in-foifiation bearing upon the objective was used ip mafethg this judge- 
^rent. The most heavily relied upon document^was the loca^jevaTuation report pre- 
pared by the local project director and 'his 'staff . Other sources of ijifbrmation 
used in this evaluation effort were reports of state consultant monitoring visits, 
reports from news media, and reports from staff developfflSTft consultants who work- 
ed in the LEAs during the operation of the projects. 

.Summaries of. the degree to which;each objective in each LEA project was attained 
are contained in this chapter. , , ' - . \ 




DISSEMINATI^ ^ \ , 

Dissejni nation of program information at the local leveTincluded news^releases 
fc local newspapers, coverage by local radio and television stations, reports 
to local boards of education and other local groups, pictures, slides and tape 
recordings which were presented to selected audiences, and the distribution ^ 
newsletters. 

At the state level there was a periodic dissemination of information through 
the publication rff Migrant Matters : This newsletter was directed to local mi- 
grant project dijliffcorSv school superintendents, advisory committee members', 
personnel in the State Education Agency, artid the U. S. Office of Education. 
Additional news releases from the Division of Public Information were, sent, to 
newspapers, radio, and television station^, wire services, and other news media. 

* « 

Other methods of disseminating prograiyinformation were the reports given at the 
periodic meetings of the State Advisory Committee on Services to Migrants and 
through the State Migrant-'Parent Advisory Committee- One dissemination effort 
of a local migrant project is wort^hy of special note. ^Through the efforts of the . 
local project director and the Director of CommunityvRelations, Alamance County ^ 
provided both news and feature coverage of its migrant education through two . . 
local television stations. ^ 

4^ 



OTHER FINDINGS', ^ 

"rhe 1976 annual evaluation report ^ntained s^eral recommendations. They ser- 
ved as guides for future improvements in the m grant projects. These recommen-* 
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datlons have been followed in varying degrees as indicated below.. 



1. Each local fiKOjzat should indbxdz an objcxitivz ioK eocfi oMaoi AnttmcZLon, 
ejxck' ^wppoKtLnq oKza. induded in thz pHjojtct and zjock manajiment Sanction 
KZ(i{Wizd by Ihii {^zdcAol^ law and national piognasn guAdcZJjiiU. 

TKis recommendation was followed by nrost of the local projects. It Is 
noted that a few of the LEAs still did not include objectives relating^ 
. to management functions, particularly to such areas as needs assessment^ 
'^taff development, information (Jissemination and parent advisory commitfees. 

2. The tiaii d^veZopmznt nzzxU oi school ^ctcAM should be a^6z6^td and tAoin- 
ing-'fiiiiogAajM dzvelopzd to mztt thue, *^eedA. 

> ?his recommendation was met through indi\ridua1 .sessions by the project 
consultant, by, group sessions conducted by the teletype terminal operators 
and by an>xtenyVe effort at the sum^ppr staff development workshop. 

3. TfieAe ^fiooW be a continuous on- going ^.valuation oi the. eiJiJectcveneA^ oi 
the. 6taii development provided by thz state, mjgnant oi'{icz. 

This recommendation was followed by evaluating each staff development 
effort' and th6 fonow-up in the local projects during monitoring visits to 
determine the'^use wh^ich was being made of the ideas presented at the work-^ ^ 
shop sessions. ' * ' ^ 

4. Tfie state, consuttant shoutd p^esznt the e.\faluatijon i^^Hngs to the. LE 




This recommendation was followed. Each consultant made an ajipointment 
with the superintendent and/or sftaff* members. The taped evaluation reijp^ 
was played and initial reactions' of ^the local project personnel were noted, 

Biio^ should be made to de.veJ^^p an Administrative. Guide.. 

This recommendation was followed and the M1gflH|M|cation /\dmi n1 strati ve 
Guide was published* in June, 1977. ^^^^r 

Tfie state, migrant o^iice. should make. tveAy Keasonabl^ e^Hofit to szcaxz 
supponJUng seAvices- iKom^theA agencies- and on^anizations . ^ - 

This recommendation was carried out. The result was- the assignment of 
more than 60 individuals to the migrant education projects by the Migrant^ 
and Seasonal Farm Workers Association. These individuals provided more 
than 49,000 man hours of service to the migrant education projects at no - 
cost to the migrant proigram budget, i 

The, state educational agency should complete, thc.ijoonk aVieady begun to ^ 
* organize, and activate a st^e.-te.veZ, state.'uxide,^ poAznt advUoKy comnitttt 
to seAvt the mi^Kant pKognah^ 

Efforts to complete this work were continued and the State Mi-grant Parent 
Advisory Committee- became a reality. 
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8- Tilt Mtatz m^g/uinj^ o^^icz should contLmz itb zHokJU to impdovz LEA 6tal^ 
compztznci^* th/ioagh uw^feAhop^ and tzchUcat Ci66i6tancz. 

Ihis rejcommendation was followed. The state migrSint ofjPice sponsored three 
\iT»3or jkaff development workshops during the j^'ear; . y\ 

9, ^ Thz *6tiU^miQMnX: o^^itt 6houJtd aontinuz itb acXlvo. poAtLclpcuUon in thz ^ 
^Statz Advisory Cormittzz on SeAvlcz to UigKant6, ' • 

This recommeridat ion was followed- ' ' • . t 

10. Thz 6tatz mlgAont o^iicz 6houtd cusMimZ a g/izcut&i Kolz In tht Idzntl^lca^n 
and CQAtlilcxition zUjgiblz migrant ctUZd/izn. 

* «■ 

'* The state migrant office assisted in surveys in several L*EAs during the^ 
year. This resulted in the estab1ishmq;>t of three (3) new migr'ant projects 
- Other activities in this area included a thorough study and revision^f the 
' certi fiction instrwnent. * 

11. Thz 6tatz migMdnt o'iiAJiz 6houM pKovAjdz timeZy pKoghm information tg tht 
pa/ient6 of mlgKoyvt childKm. i 

• ^ - - - 

^ In addition to the incidentals information which was made available Jto th6 
^ migrant parents through the State Migrant Parent Advisory Committee, the • 
state migant office developed a brochure giving specific information about 
* the Mijgrdnt .Student Record Transfer System to the parents of migrant chil- 
dren and outlining their rights under the EducatiortaV Rigbts apcLPrivacy 
Act/ . * ^ — . . 

12. Thz tocat educational agznciu ^hoUitd p^vldf. bWjnQmt-bJij^^^ pKogn/om 
ioK SpanAJ^h-6pukAjng ckUd^m in thoAA migrant 'educjation pKojzct^. - 

This recommendation was at best only partially followed. ^It IS noted that 
one* project whicfv was a new project this year did an outstanding job in^ 
this respect. It' is also noted, however, that some LEAs had Spanisti-sp§ak- 
ing children enrolled and did little or nothing toward- mepting the intent 
of the recommendation io provide a bi lingual-bicul tural. program. 

13. Thz tocjit^&iucationat agznclu 4fioa£4 "i^fe^ zveAy K^onabtz tf'ioKt to qjqok- 
dinatz the. migrant ejducation pfioject mXh tht otheA on-going in^t/LUCtijonal 

--^-<^p^ag)tam *in the^ local 6chocU^ 4 > . ^ 

There .is some indication that an effort was mad^ by the LEAs to follow this 
# recommendation. ^ 

14. The, tocjol rlujgnjant project pe/uomel 6houZd make maxAmm lue of informatZon 
'on the individaiil tnigKoht student t/Lan6ieA KecoMA. 

Even thoi^h there is an indication in fhe local evaluation reports and 
statt consultant rrtonitbring reports that- the infqrmation on the student 
transfer records is helpful to the- mi grant- project personnel f there still 
seemjs to be a need to mak6 the information more readily accessible and us- 
able by the regular instructional staff in the schools:, 
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CHAPTER, IV ^• 
PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS . ' 



PROGRAM FOCUS 
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In considering the effectiveness of the North Carolina Migrant Education 
Program, }t is necessary to take into account the different types 'of pro- - 
jects being operated within the state, Regul^ar school term projects ar^ " 
'opierated for* the benefit of intrastate migrants and the smaller- numbed of / 
interstate migrants who are home|J)ased in North. Carol ina • These projects ^ 
are s^jpplenipnt^try. in nature and are designed to strengthen ins-tructiona) 
programs of fej^i through state,, local and other federal sources of funiJing, 
Summer term mliPRmt education programs are focused more directly on the 



needs of interstate migrants and provide a full range of jntructional and 
supporti ng .services. . • . 



TESTI'NG RESULTS ^ ' ^ 

Statistics, provided by the^Migfant Student Data Center indicates that thi??e 
, were 8,413 students enro»11ed in migrant project?,. in NorthtCarol ina du/1ng ^* 
• the 1976-77' school -year. All of the projects;in which t^ese students were . 

enrolled did some testing, and submitted t^e results o^he testing program 
' to the Higrant Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS) that individual" 
test scores, could be entered*on the individual studentl^cord^* According 
to information from the MSRTS*, more than 8,^00 te^t scoMS wet* recorcfed 
during this peripd of time. These test scores represent the? results ob- 
tained from different standardized tests and sub-tests iBflcrti were administer- 
ed, . The most frequently used te5ts in oVder of frequency usedwere: 

Iowa Test of Bas/ic Skills ^ , - ^ > . 

Dwipreljensive Test of Basic Skills ^/j ^ 

' ^talifornia Achievement Test ' ^ * . . 

Wide Rsihge Achievement -Testr., 
, Met^opolftan Achievement T^t 

The ent^hasis upon, documenting achievement of project objectives -with gain 
scores a^pparently/had an impact on t^e locaft projects, s^ince 10(5 percent 
of the projects submitted pre-te^st is well as post-test scores. Students 
. who entered North Carolina migrant |irojects during the first three months 
of the regular term stood an excp.llent chanc-e of being tested with one of 
<he five most frequently used achievement tests as indicated above. 

Although the number of ' scores received in 19^)^ exceed those reported' in any 
previous year, all of the difficulties of obtaining cognitive measurements 
of a mobile population ^re qt#:e apparent. The use of different tests and- 
score types rartgir^ from-grade equivalent to raw scores sfverely limited the. 
"Statistical comparisons which could be made* , Migration and absencjps made It 
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quite difficult to obtain two sets of measures on the same students over^any 
reasonable span of instruction. Given these difficulties, it was quite/chal- 
lenging to report gaio^scares regresentative of three or more projects with . 
more than thirty students at the sime grade level on the same test. This stand- 
ard was reached for approximately half of the gain scores reported and it. is 
believed that such results provide the best estimates to date of^he progress 
being made by Nor.th Carolina migrant students. ^ 

*The instructional period between the scores reported in fables XII and XIII 
varied with the project submitting the scores. The average time for most 
results was approximately seven months. The'aver^ige reading gain for this/ > 
period ranged form one year on the Stanford* Achievement Test "fte five montns 
on the Comprehensive Test of lasic- Skills. Sin^ there is an inconsistent 
pattern of test selection, it is likely that; differential projecVresults ^re 
a factoV in the variability. Inspection of thj^ tables re«als that the range 
of achievement between grades exceeds the range between l^ests. * * 

*Mathematics gain scores are reported in Tab]e XIII. If these tables could be 
surmarized, the average gain would be approximately six montlis over the instru- 
tional period. ^ ^ ^ 

When all the factors relating to interpretation of test^ccfres are taken ihtoV 
cansideratipn it may te that the, most meaningful comparisons are those with } 
previously reported gain scores. It appears from all available. test scores * - 
that there Was a sjight improvement in reading acMevement in 1976-77 as com- 
pared to reported^ains in 1975-76! Xhe gai^hs reported in mathematics we/e 
essOTtially the same as^ those reported in 1975-^, but are considerab,ly higher 
than those reported prior to that y^^K. This wouM tend to- Indicate that the 
increased emphasis on mathematics instruction which began in 1975-76 continues 
•to be reflected in greater student* achievem&w in this area. 

It is noted that over the range of grades represented, the deficit in mathemat- 
ics "is less than the reading deficit. In view of what,Js known about the'aver- 
age achievement of North Carolina students (the 1972 staV assessment revealed 
that sixt^ grade students were around nine months behind the* test publisher's 
norm), achievement test results for migrant children indicate that reading should 
continue to be emphasized and the emphasis on mathematics should be increased. 
Individual project gains are recorded in Ihe respective individual proje^-^-oval- ' 
uation reports. 

Tables XII and XIII represent an attempt to maximize the use of available data. 
Test scores on all pre-tests were averaged in an attemp^t to ascertain the read- 
ing and mat||matics status of the current migrant population. The graphic re- 
pre'sentatiorrof these scopes fs given in Figures VI and VIK These results re-, 
veal the mounting deficit facing migrant students as they contihufe-in school^. 
The current pattern is quite similar' to those reported in past evaluations.. 
The apparent progress in the upper grades is probably due to the dropping out 
of many of the less able migrant students. A meaningful goal of ^ migrant 
program might well be to decrease the number of secondary school dropouts andr 
thereby increase the numbers of students in these grades. 



All test results indicate tfwit North Carolina migrant students are progressing 
at a !%te comparable to most compensatory education stjjdents, and that oyer a 
two-year period gains in reading have been improved. There is no statistical 
m^thod|by which portions o.f tnese gains may be \livixled between the regular 
school offerings and ttie supplementary migrant programs. More elaborate meas- 
ures could be recommended, but such evalyation designs would far exceed the 
state evaluation requirements and would possibly Exceed the limits of financial 
feasibility. \ 

EXEMPLARY PROGRAM COMPONENTS \ ^ 

For years it.was tlie policy of ^he Migrant Education Section to recar§|nize exem- 
plary activities* in the local^ projects. This was valuably in bringing about 
some desired changes in other local projects. In the 1974 evalyation report ' 
this practice was discarded because of tb^ outstiinding qualities o'f one local ^ 
project ana one activity carried out at the state level. These twp projects 
were ^ghffghted in the 1974 evaluation report. Since that time it has been 
the policy of^ the State migrant office to select and highlight one outstanding 
character><fic of each of the projects operated within the state. 

It>h(Hjld be not^d that in years past the exempl^y' program ^or program compo- 
/fl^ts reported in the .anni^T evaluation report were selected from "among the ^ 
surrmer projects- The pattern of selection now takes into consideration both 
regular school term projects and summer term projects. Therefore, some, of the 
exemplary program components described below^will relate. to the regular school 
term* projects and some to the surmer projects. 

The outstanding and exemplary Teatures of the several local migrant education 
projects are described On the following pages.. 

Alajnangp Cpunty . % ^ 

A most cgpmendable. feature of the Alamance County project was the efforts put 
into disseminating' information tojthe community. Dissemination efforts influded 
a television interview -on WGHP, cliihnel 'S, High Point and both news and feature 
coverage on WFMY, channel 2, Greensboro. These public media appearances were* 
in addition to the nomtal dissemination e/forts usually associated with migrant 
projects such as press .re I'eiases, newsletters, staff-parent conferences and in- 
formati(^n distributed to the local school personnel and the county central office 
staff. , • ^ . 

Bertie County • ^ 

Bertie County is to be commended for the effecttveness of its parent adviscffy 
committee: Because of the promotion^ of the local project staff, attendanc^ 
at the PAC meetings was excellent and tremendous interest in the program* wa6^ 
generated in the community. This resulted in a concerted effort to enroll all 
eligible chilcfren in the program, and th^ontinued growth of. the project. 
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Bladen County' 



The success of the Bladen County migrant project may be contributed to the * 
sensitivity' of the project staff to the needs of the migrant children enrolled 
in the 'i)rogram and the efforts of the staff to meet the needs which were iden- 
tified. • . ^ - ^ 

Camden County 



One of the requirements of the migrant program is that it J>e coordinated with 
other programs and projects. Camden County i'S recognized for the outstanding j 
manner in which they coordinated the migrant projecr.activi ties with the regu- 
lar Title I program during the summer progVam af^€«Klen Middle School. The* 
coordination' of the two programs made possible the extension of services of 
the regular Title I program to the migrant children. 

Columbus Counfy 

'A strong point in the Columbus County project was the, use of 'home-school 
I'iaison aides. Project aides and aides supported through the Migrant and Sea- 
sonal Farm Workers AsspCiation were responsible for the success realized in 
recruitment into, the program Sind referrals for servifces to community agencies. ^ 

^pliri County 

A noteworthy aspect of the Duplin County project was^'the effort applied in 
in^lving m-igrant parents in the education o^ their children. The staff pro- 
moted this parent involvefnent through personal contacts, PAC meetings, proj- 
ect activities and news media. ' . ^ 



Edenton-Chowan 



V 



The evaluation reports submitted by Edenton-Chowan fof the regular school term 
aind the summer project deserve attention! It is evident from these reports that, 
evaluation was an on-going activity 't+iroughout the operation of the .projects 
and that the evaluation of the project activities was based upon ebjective^n- 
formation and substantiated Sy appropriate documentation. 



Edgecombe Co\jnty 

One of the primac^^^^^treogths ef tlie Edgecombe Cdtiaty projefi|^fes ,the support 
the prog ram -received frorri the PAC and from the central of^^P The members of 
the parent advisory committee became involved in' the projI^B^ the point 
that they volunteered to visit.,wi0 the project personnel ^^Hli 
ect activities and report' back to the committee. 



Gates County ^ 

Gates County continue^ to en\oy Strong support from^the central office. This 
has resulted in since((e efforts to improve the quality of program offerings and 

•■ . ... ^- 



excellent student-staff rapport 



Greenfi County 



Creative writirtg played in important part in the Greene County migrant project; 
One of the strengths pf the project was the development of positi^p attitudes 
In the* students through this medium of self-expression. 

Halifax County ^ ' 't 

The career exploration class in the H^l ifaj( Xounty summer migrant project was 
cited last year. The project is to be commended for the expansion of this 
progr&m compo^ht and the pre-planning that was necessary to make it successful. 

Harn^t County * 

The effectiveness of program management is characterized. in the Harnett. Coun-ty 
migrant project by the balance between .the special interest courses offered 
during the summer tepn and the supportive services which. were provided by com- 
munity agencies. ^* 

Haywood County ' . . .v 

A moit effective jjprtion of the Haywood Coynty migrant project was the expansion 
of staff to provide for the instructional needs of the migrant children. A full 
staff of certified, teachers and competent aides work together for the benefit of 
the migrant children. 

Henderson County 

The extra efforts which are required to provide continuity in the educational 
program for the migrant children* in Henderson County is recognized. The same 
reading program which was begun during the summer project was continued unin- 
terrupted with the same migrant children in;to the regular school term. 

Hertford County , . , . * 

The Hertford County migrant project can take pride In the leveT of service pro- 
vided to tTO children enrolled. The instructional - staff was able to provide ^ 
attention to the students at the secondary level as well ak thos6 in the 
elementary school. 



Hoke County 



The total Impact of the Hoke-County migrant project was Increased considerably 
by the services the proje/et "Staff was able to secure for the migrant children 
fr-om community agencies. 

• «» 

Johnston County 

The Johnston '.County migrant project became more alive and more meaningful io the 
migrant chlldreh because of the outstanding efforts which wfer.e made In correlat- 
ing. mas1c, sewing and shop with the baste subjects. ' " 
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Lenoir County ' * ' ^ 

The most commendable aspects of the Lenoir County sliirmer migrant project were 
variety of curriculum offerings and the outstanding activities which=.were 
carried out in the areas of home economics and earth science. 

m 

Martin County ^ 

The use of volunteers in the summer migrant project in Martin County was commend- 
able. Parents, a local caterer, a housewife, a youth group from a local chyrch 
and others in the cofTimmity assisted in numerous ways to make' the projfect suC-' 
cessfuK 

. Max ton City , ' 

Hands-on experiences were the rule in the occu[if tional courses offered in Maxton 
City's summer migrant' education project. * 

Montgomery County - * 

Montgomery'^ounty is to be congratulated on the variety of teacher-made teach- 
ing materia^ s' which were available to the children enrolled in the migrafit 
project. . J • * ^ 

Moore County 

Moore County's migrant education project was characterised by intensive recruit- 
ing and the provision of ,a full range of instructional services to meet the need$ 
of the students enrolled. 

Nash County 

The state mi(^rant staff concurs with tba director of the Na^h County migrant 
project that staff development was a stirength of the project: As important as m 
the staff development itself, however, is the cooperation of other central offl€l 
personnel in supporting the migrant education activities. 

Northampton County . 

The state migrant staff nominates the effective use of outside resources and 
community volunteers as, an outstanding component of the Northampton County s.um- 
mer tenn migrant project. Literally dozens of experts, resource people and 
community volunteers added their input into the program, 

Pasquotank County 

Pasquotank County is to ^e commended f4r its critical analysis of ^e effective- 
ness of Its migrant education project and the objective reporting of this anal- 
ysis in its evatuatiw report. 
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Perquimans County ' , 

The Perquimans County migrant project was unusirall/^ffecti ve in establishing, 
a .good relationship with the migrant parents in the community. Th'iS was made 
possible because of the visits which were, made by the project staff members • 
into each- home of the 95 pupils enrolled in the project. 

Pitt County ' - ^ ^ ^ 

l"he performance of the Pitt County migrant project"^ n working to carry out the 
recommendations in the previous years' evaluation report is commendable. This 
effort resulted in, more individualized- instruction, better jneasurement of stu-r 
dent progress, better recruit^'ng and more parent and communityinvoivemefft, ' 

. Red Springs City 




areas of the program. 
Richmond, County 

The, Committment jDf the central office to provide adequate:guidance, direction 
and supervision to the Richmond County migrant project resulted in a program • 
;which was effective in me^lpg thef instructional needs of the migrant children. 

.Robeson County ' * 

-^One of the noteworthy .features of ^he Robeson County migrant pxPject was the 
expansion of the curriculum offerijags to include creative arts. A resource 
..person worked:,^1ose1y with the teasers to insure that' meaingful art activi^- 
'<^ies were a part of each migrant cold's experiences. 

St. Pauls City 

; J * ' W . . 

The interest and enthusiasm in reading which was developed among the children 
/in the St. Pauls migrant project was tremendous. This interest and excitement 
was the result of effective use of commercial and teacher-made materials. 

/Sampson Co5nty ' 

* The 'organizat*1on of the Sampson County migrant project provided extensive 
correlatidV) between the classroom teachers and the special subject teachersr 
-such dsart, music and physical education. 

Scotland Xounty , - ^ ^ , ' 

The Scotland County migrant project. was highly successful-, due in part to the 
emphasis which was placed on the mastery of skills and the applicajtidn of 
these skills to real Vife situations. ' * ' 
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Tyrrel} County 



l/rrell County's ^centr*a1 office staff is recognized for its coomitment to the 

i^grant education projgram and. the effective home-school coordination practices 
fihich resulted from this coirmitment. 

r ' . ^ . s " ' ^ ; ^ 

^Washington County , • ^ ^ 

The Organization of*^n open classroom approach to learning in K^3 in the Wash- 
ington County. migrant project was woYthy of note; This allowed more freedom^ 
-for the students in the migrant program while at the same time prov-iding addi- 
tional t^m and opportunities for the staf^o plan and correlate their work. 

wn so4]_J)ounty ; : 

Wilson County should be re^cognized fol^ an outstanding job in teaching English 
as a second language to the -Spanish-speaking children who enrolled in the mi- 
grant education program. 

Yadkin County * ' * - • , 

The Yadkin County migrant project was a new project in the summer af 1977, yet 
Jjecause of effective pre-planning and careful selection of instructional mate- 
rials, it was able to meet the needs of fhe' migrant children who were almost ^ 
entirely Mexican-Americans and who^poke little or no English. ^ - 
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^ CHAPTER V . ' 

SPECIAL SUMMER TESTING PROGRAM « • - "^'^ ' 

PRE-PLANNING - - ^ 

During the regular sfhool teqpi a question was raised Ibout the validity of 
formal testing during a six weeks long summeir ^project. * Another question re- ^ 
la,ted to importance ^f 5;hanges in attitudes towaft educational actiyi- 
tie's and their effect on academic achievements In order to get a measure of 
achievement in the academic areas of reading and mathematics and indications 
of channel of attitudes towafi;^- school anc^ school related activities. It Wa^ 
determined that ? special testing* program would be necessary. ' ' 

•Consultants from the ReseSNlsi) Triangle Institute and the Division of Research, 
Department of Public Instruction we re^ asked to assist in developing a. research 
design which would provide the kind of informatiort which-was desired. Six 
local educational agencies were a^ked ^o participate in the testing program. 
They were selected on the basis of comparable-enrollment, program emphases, 
average cTass size and a willingness to participate in the testing program 
.which promised to be^ery demanding of time' and effort. The six participate 
. ing LEAs weifB Bertie Younty, Harnett County, Johnston County, .Pasquotank 
County, Northampton C^hty and Richmond County. 

One of the consultants ih^e Migrant education section was given the assign- 
ment of coordinating the testing program, and the framevStJrk of the^roject, v/as 
developed. / 



DEVELOPING OBJECTIVE^ ' « 

In 'planning tHe testing program one of the first thing^s to be accomplish^ 
was the development of a set of objectives against which to measure any change 
which rtlight result. The following objectives were developed, agreed upon and 
adopted' by the six participating LEAs. 

1. ^ the end of *he summer project the migrant childro* will show a positive 
improvement in their attitudes toward school as^indirated by a pre-and 
po^t application of- the Arlin-Hills Attitude Survey. \ . ' ' • , 

r - 

2. By the end of the summer project the migrant c^\^ildren will show an-fmprove 
. " ment'in their attitudes toward teachers as indicated by a pre and post^'^ 

af)plication of Arlin-Hills Attitude Survey. * ^ 

3. By the end of the summer proj.ect the migrant children in the kindergarten 
program wijl show an increase in school rearfiness as. indicated by a pre 
and post application of the Metrbpolitan Readiness Test. . * ' - 

4. By the end j)f the summer project the migrant children will show in\prove- 
ment in reading as indicated by a pre and .pos'l appl ication of ttie Metro- , 
politan Achievement Test, 




By the end^of the surm€^ project thp njigraot children wrll show a positive 
change tf^! .attitude tlwaVd languade aftsr as indicated by ar^pre and pb§ 
application of the ArTi.n-Hins Attitude Survey.' 

By the end of the summer project* the migrant children will s*ow improve^ 
grient iti (fiathematic$ as indic^hi^by ,a lire and post application T)f^.the 
Metrppblitaa -Achievement Te^^fer * ."^ ^ ^ 

By the end of the summer prqj^fthe migrfttf jchildren w^ll.show an in-, 
creased int^r^st 4n» cultural arts as iivlicated by a pre/and post applica- 
tion t)f selected items i'rdm ""the Cultural Arts Test, 

By the end of Che sumraer , project the^'grapt chiltl^n Wjll show a posi- 
tive change' in ^arflitude toward mathematic^as ^tiwated by a preiand post 




f application of the Arlin^HMUs Attitude Survey, 

TEST selection' ' " ^ . . ^ \ \ 

As the ofeje^cti'^es were being formulated, a ^survey was mao^of avHilable test- 
ing irisftruments whigh would measure the factors included .lR,tl»^bjectives. 
It fas muttjally a^ee^ among the participating LEAs to' use the Metropolitah 
AQhtevement tests fpr measuring gain\ in reading andTiTa^hematics, The Arlin- 
'Hills Attitude Scales were selected to measure eftanges^ih attitudes toward 
teachers, 1ear*Tiing processes, langu'iige arts and mathematics. 

After Vuch searching* it was concjjuded ^at there was*^ no appropriate instrument 
dn^ the Commercial market f^me^isuring -chemges^>n attitudes towarri^c<j1 tural 
arts. Therefore, appropnUfe items were" selected 'from the Cu1tura.l Arts Test , 
whicK w^s dfevelopecVby the Department of Public Jns truest i 61) and used in the 
State Assessment of Educational Praqr^^js in 1*975,. These i terns "werfi combined v 
Into anMhstrument ^0 b§ used in the speciaTJ'migrant^ducation testing pro-am, 

•TRAINING TEST "ADMINISTRATORS _ \ ' - • 

A test administrqtpr* s manual was dev€kloD^d pHpr to the summer staff develop- 
^ment workshop and|2ilj^ testing rtjateri^ls were made ready. At the' summer^taff 
development workshop a consultant in the* Divtsion of Research met with the • 
directo/s and e(ra1uators of the six LEAs involved aVid provided specific instruc 
tions about how the testing (irograffi v<as to be conducted and thei^role ^ach proj- 
ect ,4i rector pr evaluat-Or would have in providing similar training to the 
teachers wno would be administering the tests, - Research consultantrand sta- 
tis-tical analysts ;from^ the Reg'ibna-T Education Cen^fers and the Division of Re- 
search life re as^signed l^esponsibiltties for monitoring th.e administration of the 
'tests, to assure th*t all- testing prdcedures were^^followed uniformily, 

TESTING; SCORTNG' AND analyzing' _ ^ ^ ' • ^ 

Testing dates ip the locel projects werQ^ determirxed so that there would be a^ 
minimum of twenty (20) days jof instruction between the pretest and posttest,"* 
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After the tests werp given all the test booklets were returned to the State , 
Migrant Office'. The, coordinating c(jFSultant sorted and packaged each sepa- ' 
rate te^t ^nd 'Sejjt them to be scored. The MetrbpoUtan Achievement Tests 
were scored by th^ Psychological Corporation Scoring Service^ The cultural 
arts test m^[^^^x\-\\U^% Attitude Scales were scored by the Division of Man-^ 
agement IrtUliation Systems, Department of Public- Instruction. ^ 

Test -data, received from the scoring services was examined and all usable in- 
formation was transferred to a disc pack so that it could be analyzed -with 
tl^e lea^t amount of difficulty. ' ' ^ 

At^this writing the analysis of the test results is continuing ^nd conclusidns 
are beiijg drawn. It is already obvious' that the testing -program was unique in 
several- ways. It wa^' an attempt to relate achievement as fndicated.by recoq- 
nizecl^ scoring methods (raw scores; precentile scores, standard stores, etc.) 
to short-term samnier programs. . It will make possible the compari^n of academi 
achieveitient to changes in attitudes toward school and "school -relatad-'arti^' ties 
It win serve as. a va1i4-samp1ing and' providea state assessment of the, status 
and needs of migrant children in North CaroJVina. ' * 



^Since the analysis of test information tVxontinuing it is impossible to * 
judge the total ipipact of the testing program: It il the strDng b^ef of 
the State. Migrant Office, ^KM^ever, that regardless of how well the/objectives 
of the testing program are met>~-ar how unsuccessful the migrant projects were 
in demonstrating success toward -wieeting them, the testing program wilV have 
been worth all the work and*money involved just to havfi the assessment of 
the North Carolina migrant children whi-ch it represents. 

Tables Xxt through tVi\\ |>rovicles. information on the population which was' 
tested during , this spetial. testing' program. \ ^ ^ 
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CULTURAL ARTS 

Analy^sis -of the crural arts f^'^^scores indicates th?it there was an. overall 
'positive change ^ attitude toward the cultural arts among the migrant ch'il- 
dren. - For instance, theyanalysis of item resporrses oi\ the cultura^l arts test 
indicates that there was*? -positive ^ange-in attitude toward writing, art, 
drama and music. More children indicated jthat they wou'^d like to be writers, 
/rtists^, actors or singers at the end of* the program thM ait the tieginning. 

It should be noted also that there, was a negative change ih attitude toward-^ 
dance among these 'same chfldren. Fewer of the ffligrant children responded on 
the post-test that they danced in their school classes, that they made'up^ 
their own creative dances, that they would like to learn-more about dancing' 
anjt that^ they would, li^ke to be dancers when they grew up. 

/VTTITUDES' TOWARD MATHEMATI.CS - , / . ' 

♦ * 

There was a pos>^;y^ change in attitudes toward mathematics , by the children . 
enrolled in. the summer migrairt projects whicK participated in the testing 
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' progrcKn, For example, 'a greater percentage of the post-t^t response^^- ^ 
dicated t^rat- the students liked arithmetic and that they Ijked to do arthi- 
metic outside the classroom, while at the same time there was a decrease In * 
the percentage of children who thought arithmetic was boring and that arith- 
metic "was a waste of time. , - * ^ 

ATTITUDES TOWARD L^ARNINg PROCESS - . .\ ^ 

r 

A greater percentagi^ of the children resppnded p^lfively on the post-test on 
attitudes toward th^ learning process, ind'icattrfg a positive change in atti-, 
tude toward school. Post- test responses in tnis area indicate that a. greater 
percentage of thfe children believe they haveymore opportunities to help in 
• the' plannThg of classroom activities and mor4 freedom to move^bout the roomt 
A smaller peircentage of the children indicarte that they think they have too 
homework and that too much of *tj)ie learning comes from a textbook. 

^TTltUDES TOWARD TEACHERS ' * ^ \ ' ' ^ . 

During the testing progr^im there was a positive changg in attitude toward 
teachers. "^A sampling of responses indicates that at the end of the testing ^ 
period a greater percentage of the children felt safe ai^ound the teachers and 
that the teachers did a gopd job in helping the .students to learn, A smaller 
^percentage of the thildren; thought that the teachers were bored with teaching 
and that they bossed the students around, 

AHITUDES TOWARD LANGUAGE ARTS ' 

Changes in attitudes toward language arts were also positive during the sum- 
* meij, migrant projects. More children indicated that they thought/ft was fun 
work with words an4 that reading was easier, A greater percentage indi- ^ 
cated that they liked spelling and that reading was their favorite subject. / 
A sm^ler percentage of the -childreh thought that, writing was a waste of 
tifte and that reading was hard. , ^ \ ' 

METROPOLITAN ACHIFVEMENT TESTS ' ^ 

As indicated earlier, the analysis of test scores is. continuing. It appears, . 
however, from a nr£)imi/fary examination of test scores in reading and mathe- 
matics, that there was':a.measureable amount. of progress irr both Areas. More 
definitive information will have to be extracted from the test results before * • 

the actual progress can be stated in specific terms. / ' ' 

* * 

As first glance, it would appear that progress in total reading achievement was 
made at 3ll three level^of the test (Primer, Primary I and Elementary) . \ l^til 
more* verification is available it also^appears that greater progress was made • 
at the ;Primer and Primary levels than at the Elementary level*, ^ 

Whil^ /definite progress^ seems toi be indicated in the area of reading, the 
scor?^ on,;the mathematics sub-tests seem to incjfcate even greater progress 
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than 1n retdinq. Not only does the progress in mathematics seem to 1^ 
• greater at/each testing !level, there does not. appear, at first qlance, to 
be the same levelinq pff in the-rate of growth in mathematics at the ele- ^ 



mentary level that seems^to be apparent in reading,. 



/ 



As more careful analyses made of the test results they willx be sharped 
with the oarticirtatin'g LEAI^; the U, S. Office of Education and other inter- 
ested^individuals aftd' organizations. 
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CHAPTER VI' ' 



SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



SUMMARY ^ ^ ^ ^ 

All available infArmatjqn indicates that the North Carol fiia /fji^Tnt Education 
Program is adequately njeeting the legislative retirements and the national 
program objectives. It is meeting jtjte state gbals for th^^program and has-^ 
developed an effective procedure bf (telivering servlces^^to. eligible li^igr^nt 
children through ^indirect administration of project activities through the ' 
local educational agencj^es. Correspondence frqm the Offfce of Education indi- 
cates that the •'program'evaluation procedures dnd subse'quent reporting format 
continueJ'to improve. The migrant* program staff, is ' to ■^e'^commended for/th? 
continual upgrading of this, importanf^ipojram a(^ivity7"i 



Priorities/set the emphasis, and objectives' give ther^ocus to the ^tat^^j^^^r^ 
Exemplary activities were noted in the regular and summer term proj( 
recommendation^ of the, local project directors-were carefu^y drnalyj 
state migrant staff made their own recommendations. for i5jph)ving lodiI^r(^e'ct$/ 
The practice of* presenting the local evaluation 'report findings to the LEAs by- 
mearij of a recorded tape was conttnued and the taped evaluations were expanded 
to contain reafctions^to the local project directors' recommefidations;^Pragranf. 
supw)rt for the state. migrant education program wasobfain6d*through"coopera- > 
tive agreements with the Migrant and Seasonal Fa«n Workers Association, A 
total of 'three (3) projects were' initiated during the yean.^ 

All Jooal projects used some type o/^achievement measunanent to document attain- ' 
ment of major project objectives. Analysis of test respite generally support 
the positive conclus'i6n>ecorded in the local eV^llua ton report^,. A status cal- 
culated from pretest scores of more than 1,500 migrant students-.iri all grades . 
reveals that, compared to national norms, these fnigrantf students face mounting 
deficits as they progress through the. schools. In comfxarison to'.th^.a'chleve- 
ment of other/compensatory students and^^^ statewide -assessment of student prog- 
r^s in North Carolina, however, thi§ status is not .overly- depressing. Analysi^ 
Ot^^gains for various subgroups of , the regular school teirm migrant population re- 
veals an increase in reading achievement coropared-to previous results. Mathe- 
matics gains i^ere essentially the same as tliose. reported in'1976. 'Overall, the 
test results reflect the p^ogham ^pnphasis and add a note of progre^ to the 1977 ' 
program. * ' ^ > / . 

* • ' * ' ^ J \ 

RECOMMENDATIONS • ' ' . ' * . 

Recofnm'endatij>ns for continued improyement^and" greater effaptiveness in the'mir.* 
grant education program falT, natura.fl^ nnto, two c^e'gories - LEA project manage- 
itient and 'the SEA program manageme'ftl:. ^ ' W • 

In addition to the following- recWnendations relating to SEA ana LEA program , ^ ^ 
management, it should be'noted that adclitional recommendatior|^for the indi\/i'- 
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dual migrant projects are contained on the evaluation tapes- which have beerv pre- 
pared for each of the LEAs . 'z i 

SEA PROGRAM MANAGEMENT < ^ . * / 

The 6mtz trUgKont o^^^ 6hauZ4 enjaouAoge i/ie.LfAi to cojndatt n^ejdU cu^eM- 
rmnts cu KzquAAZji by p^v^lofU cbntou/iod In thz Uignjcu^t 'Education Acfrnovu- 

One of tMfllfequirements set fortfi irwthe migrant program regulations is the 
ass6yment of the needs of migrant children. It follows that if the migrant 
program is to rfieet its mandate "to meet th^ special educational needs of mi- ^ 
gr^tory children of migratory agricultural workers and migratory fishermen'' 
it first becomes necessary to find out what those needs are. It wffs noted from 
the local evaluation reports that some LEAs did not have a specifiyobjective 
relatina to needs assessmerrt. Therefore, it is the. recommendation of^this 
evaluate that the state mig^^ant staff give /nore ^attention to the developnjent 
of plans for needs assessments during project^planning period, ^nd.mor* 
ful scrutiny of the project applications during the project review perloa^in* 
order to assure that the needs of the migrant children itey be ass^i^sed ^nd 
instructional activities planned accordingly^. ^. 

2. The 6tatz migfiasnt OjJ^ce should dzvoZoj^^ ttdvuj^ (U^Mtandj^ packagz to 
(U6>ut in thi l(kjtit>if^ccuti6n and AzcnwUmznt'O^ migrant d%itd^(in. 
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One of the pbjectives of the state migrant 'program is to/as^ist in the identi- 
fication and recruitment of migrant children* Consulflhnts from t^e state mi- 
grant office are called^ jjpon to assist LEAs in conducting surveys' to^determine * 
the location of concentrations of migrant children. If a -technical assistance 
package were developed and careful Instructions given for 'its use, the*L6(\ 
personnel would be able to carry put this kind of activity' with a' mini warn 
amount of time on the pafK of the state consjjltant. "This wouldjfesult in econ- 
oiTiy of time* and effort, anc^at the same time acfomplish the purpose of the 
survey - the identification and y*ecruitment of migranf^thildren. ^ 

3. The 6tatt mlg/tant o^iicz should up-datz thz lUQHwnJt Eduavtion MsninUtAOr 
fAj^ GuJidz. " ^ ' [ • / . • * ' 

.Much effort and time went into the development of the Migrant Education Adminis- 
trative Guide. Now that it has been used for a wh^le,/th? very use of it tias 
pofnted up areas Where it can be improved.. The guide* and its silf assessment 
instrument were developed in loose leaf form^so that it cdbW^ be modified a? 
•desired. In order to keep it as nea^* up-to-date as possible^^and to milS^ it as 
'effectiYP as possible, 'it is recommended that it be revised 'and up-dated. 

4. Jhz 6tatt mig^nt o^^icz ihould apply concQjpt6 OjJ monogenteitt contoAJtzd 
AM thz ^Ug^tofit' Education Mkin^ K^ujiz.to thz^ od^^inAJiVuttioh the, - 
migrant p^gAxtnu . • - . 

The .development of the Migrant Education Administrative Guide was a milestone 
trr program management. It has been used by the state, migrant office to assess 
the status of program management at the state TeArel . • To date, however, there 
has tfcen no statewide applicatioVi of this instrument to thK,local migrant ' 
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projects. It is therdTore recommended that the state migrant consultants^ ■ 
assist the local project administrators in making an assessment of local proj- 
ect "administration, using the iildmini strati ve Guide as the basis of this assess- 
ment. ■;; 

5. Tkz 6tat(i mlgnxint o^^^ce ^/looEd ^eefe to isnpxovz thz continiiity oi tha 

I . ' . » 

The first priority of the state migrant education is program continuity. It 
appears that a^little more effort shcJuld be expended toward this end. The only 
activities which can be cited to indicate an effort in this direction are the 
participation in the Migrant Student Record Transfer 'System, the representation 
of the state and local p|ojectsat the east coast regional migrant education 
conference and the attenlance of the state migrant program director at other 
regional and natiohal cpferences. Program continuity could be enhanced through 
positive action such as interstate teacher exchangfe, interstate program planning, 
use of state consultants to monitor program activities fn other states and par- 
ticipation by the state staff in reg-ional and natiSlsial conferences on migrant 
education j ' ^ 

6. Jlfit 6tjaXz migKont o{^{^lcz ^houZd z^txibLUh cZ^oA channQjU o^-conmjinicicuUon 
uuMi ati o/LeoA p^o^nxm^ ^iipQAsjl^lon and* adm^na>iAJvUon uxi;tkin thz SEA. 

One of the legislative re^qairements of the program is the close coordination 
of the migrant program with other program^ and projects. This mak^sMt manda- 
tory for the migrant prbgram fto .eetrablish Tin^^'of communication between the 
various divisions and prograrns which senve the migrant studerits either directly 
or. indirectly. ^ There must be a free flow of infoniBtion among the several 
divisions in the Departmeat of Public Instruction if the m*igrant child is to . 
be afforded the bentefits of the programs available 'through state,- local and 

^ther federal funds. In order to, make all educational ' opportunities^ avail- 
able to. migrant children, it is therefore recommended tijat clear and open 

. channels communication be establislied with olher divisions and programs 
within the^e'partment of Public Instruction. 

7. Tha 6tat^ coMixLtoiYVt u)ko tw/ife^ iJOAjth each iEA 6kould pK^paAz tho. ml- 
gnmt o^lct'^ KQji(utioY\^ to the local zvaZxjuxtLon KzponZ. \ 

It has been the custom in the past for one individual in the state migrant 
office to. prepare a taped summary of the local evaluation report for each LEA. 
This taped report was then played to the local pro jept* director and* his person- 
nel so that they could react /and respond. -In some>fases the voice on the tape 
was obviously not that of th^ state' consul tant^which monitored the project 
.^luring its operation.^ Thi^ -sbmetimes made it seem th/it the indfvidual who eval- 
uated the program was doing 50 without having a ftrit hand knowledge of the 
program activities or pcogVanf effectiveness. It is- believed that if t+ie voiceT. 
on the^ evaluation tape is that of the person who ^sisted in planning the pro-* 
.gram^and who monltored it throughout' the time i^was in operation, two. benefits 
'will be derived "First, the feeling that thej^ojeet is being evaluated by a ^ 
^rson who is-^ntft knowledgeable of project/^detfiiils will be allayed; and second, 
^^closer relationship and tietjter rapport wrll be established between the" state 
consultant and the local project personnel. It Js therefore recommended that 
Deal evali/affion tapes be prep^d by the state consultant^who monitors 
leal project. ' ^ ^ a' ' ^ ' - 
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LEA PROGRAM MANAGEMENT ' ^ ' 

/. The tocjoJi educational agtncyiu 6houZd phjovixLt iMJUngaal'bicjuJUuAal p%ognjam6 
ioK SpayiUh'6peAkaig thiZdJizn xn thzAA mignrnt p^ojzcJU, ^ • 

This recommendation is repeated from last year. Notwithstanding the reconmen- 
dation in the 1976 evaluation report, it was* noted that less than maximum effort 
wa3 made to meet the needs of the migrant children who spoke little or no Eng- 
lish. Ins?truction w?s ^enerallyiin English and did not relate to the cultural 
background or mores. of the children. In some instances the LEAs made some 
fef for*4 to meet the needs of these children by employing teachers or aides who 
^had a knowledge of the language, but in some instances t^iese personnel were 
^not employed until after the children had alrea% been enrolled in the prograllii^ 
Occasionally a Spanish-speaking staff member would 'be assigned responsibilities 
at one instructional level, yet'^there were Spanish-speaking children enrolled 
in the program at a different level who had no contact with anyone who could 
communicate with them in their native language. 

It is recognized that a small degree of progress has been made in providing a 
prograr^for'Spanish-speaking children, but generally speakirig'the kind of 
attention given to this portion of our migrant child population does not allow 
the maximum rate of educational development.^ It is therefore recommended that 
in those areas where bilingual or Spanish-speaking students are enrolled, the 
first preference for employment be given to bilingual teachers and aides, and 
that teachers and aides who speak only' English be given last consideration. 
This should assure that sufficient numbers of bilingual personnel will be on 
hand to communicate with the pupils at the time they report to school. While 
it is understood that this might result in considerable changes- in project 
staffs, it IS' still viewed as the most effective method of providing an effec^ 
ti^e program of instructio^^or the largest huiftber of children. 

In li/ie with the recommendation for providing bilingual-bicul tural programs 
for S^ianish-speaking' children, the local educational agencies should provide 
ample instructional materials printed in Spanish and adequate cultural materials 
to be used in the classroom so that the curriculum Is compatible wfth the 
cultural background of the students rather than an English program with some 
.of the communication being in a foreign language. 

I. The. hovju^ ^oi opoAotion locjxl mlgmnt pfiditcjU ^houtd-be. du/Ung thz poKt 
oi tht dky lAjhich' ux)aZd atiou) tke. gKtatojst numbeA oi mig/uint chitdxen to 
'bojnziit ^Kom thz pKoghxm, • ^ 

It is noted that some projects are operitsd at odd hours, afternoons evenings 
and into the night. I,t wasralso noted during. moni tori ng visits that young 
children were attending programs which extended into the late evening. They 
were unable to participate fully in the project activities because of sleepi- 
ness and fatigue. . ' ' 

It i^the strong belief that the children would benefit more from program^ 
activities and would, be able to attend the program more regularly if activities 
were carried out during the morning and early afternoon hours. These are the 
times when the pupils would be more alert. These are also the times when the 
pjirents'are normally working in the fields and would appreciate having the 



children cared for in a learning environment. Therefore^ it is recommended 
that the local educational agencies make a thorough study of the factors in- 
volved - recruitment, age of pupils, attendance, transportation, food service, 
program coordination, etc., and. schedule project activities for the convenience 
and benefit of , the greatest number of inigrant children, 

3. T^e tpoixl zdkiQsxtional agznciu 6koM mafee a concvcbiji tHonZ tx) wioZZ all 
ztiglbiz chltdA^^n and youths at thz tzcondoAy 6ckool livzl in thz fiZQuJjvi 
school ttnm mlQnjxyyt pKojZct6. 

An analysis of the age and grade placement of migrant children enrolled in the 
migrant education program indicates that much attention is being given to the 
enrollment of eligible children in^the elementary schools. The number ^ secon- 
dary school children enrolled in the regular school program is much less by 
comparison than the children enrolled in 'the elementary school, ^Thvs may be 
c'aused byi i^e dropping-out of the migrants when they reach secondary school age. 
Again, it may be that not enough effort is being made to enroll the secondary . 
school -age migrants in the local projects. 

Interstate and i^rastate migrants and formerly migratory children, according 
to the definition contained in the program regulations, should be recruited 
into the program regar^dless of ^their grade placement. Special attention needs 
to be given tp recruitment , of students in the upper grades and to the enroll- 
njent of students who are eligible under the formerly migratory definition. 

Due to the smaller numbers of children in the progfam at ^he upper grade levets, 
it may ^ot be economically feasible to offer a special -supplementary program of 
instruction for them, but enrolling them in the project and reporting their 
academic progress through the Migrant Student Record Transfer System will as- 
yst schools in other school districts and other states in providing a measure 
of continuity to their educational programs when they le^ve the area. 

Where programs of instruction can be offered to the' children in the upp^ 
grades, and where testing programs can be applied, a larger number of test 
scores from this school level .will provide a more accurate picture of the achieve 
men-t levels of the- setfbndary school student i'n the program. ^ , 

Another very important reason for enrolling all eligible children is the fact 
that enrollment in the Migrant Student Record Transfer System provides the basis 
for program fupding.* 

4. LoQjil p^ojZcX (Li^zctoK/^ 6hoaM g/ue aXZzntion to zoAly plannUg oi th(UA 
6uimQA. mtgnant pKojzcJU. ^ t 

In the overall operation of<«the migrant program many 'factors are involved. 
These involve, among other things, the assignment of project application num- 
bersc> according to the available funds for supporting the project activities. 
Since it is imperative that J()ie best uses be made of the available federal^ 
funds, and since considerabjp advanced -planning is involved at the state level 
in order to utilize available funds in the most effective manner, allowing for 
the greatest degree of fund allocation and the least amount of possible fund 
reversion, the amount of time the state program administrators have been between 
the receipt of projedt applications and project funding becomes important. It 
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is therefore recommended that local project directors pse all the dispatch re- 
quired to submit the summer nji grant project applications within the time frame 
suggested by the state program director* 

In addition to the conven-lenc? to the state migrant office^which will re- 
sult from this early submission of the project application, the local project 
director will also realise tjie advantages of more time to fill staff positions, 
o»*ganize instructional activities and receive delivery of instructional supplies 
to be used in the project, 

5, local jpKOjzct duAdcXon^ 4ihould mafee zv2Ay xzjou^ombli monX to 6zcjuA.t mp- 
' porting 4iQAvicu {^xom otkvi agznciu and o^aiUzcition6. 

Through the activities oT the State Advisory Committee on "Services to Migrants 
th^ state migra^it office has been able to establish lines of communication with 
other agencies and organizations serving migrant families. Knowledge of pro- 
grams arid services is available from each of the member organizations of this ' 
committee. •^It has been through the exchange of information and estal)lishrflt?fit 
bf these lines of communication that the state migrant education office has 
been able to secure personnel from the Migrant and Seasonal Farm Workers Ass^ 
ciation. This cooperative effort should be continued. 

At the same time there should be a concerted effort on the part of local proj- 
ect directors to secure the services of other agencies. Home-school coordina- 
tors and other liai.son personnel should seek the assistance of local departments 
of health, social services and other governmental agencies and private non- 
profit organizations in support of the migrant education project. Referrals 
should be made to the appropriate agencias and organizations so that the deliv- 
ery of their services will have an impact on the migrant fami ly, and thereby 
support the educational program for th^ children in the family jji^ho are enrolled 
in the migrant education program. / ' ^ 

While it may be easier, simpler and possibly quicker to provide supporting 
services by planning and budgeting for them in the project application, iH 
should be remembered that funds available under this program are to be used • 
for educational purposes; and that if the project attempts to provide exces- 
si>^ supporti ng services to the migrant children, it may be usurping the re- 
sponsibility of some oth^ goyernmenta.? agency or providing a duplication of 
service to the migrant family.'' ^ 

6, locjxt zxiucjdtLort agznciu should givz ^attzri^tion to th^ doveZopment o{^ indi- 
vidual mJjttzn zddcjCuUonal ploM, {^ox djich i^tixdMt zM.oUi(ud in thz'mig^iayit 
education p^ogKm. ^ 

In addijti^n tq the assessment of student needs, regulations for the program I 
(paragraph 116.47) require that the state educatiopal agency encourage LEAs <jo 
provide for each child enrolled in the program, 'an individualized written edu- 
cational plah (maihtained and 'periodically evaluated), , ,** 

Local project directors and project planners should insure that the pro^%don 
of the regulations is carried out. Individualized programs of instructiort 
should be based upon individual needs assessments and individual performaric6 
should be evaluated in terms of specific objective^, Performarjfcerobjecti ves 
Should be Jndiyidualized to the needs, program of study and abilities of the . 
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^ ' individual for- whom they are devel^ed; and the entire? program, includirwg per- 
formance objectives, should be eva-^a'ted periodically td' as^re that the;ind>-- 
vidualized prg^r^m of inVrut-tion Relevant to the needs orf the .stu(ler|; ^nd 

\ that the student is making satisfaraory progress toward meeting the stated 
-objectives. ^ # : ^ 

If it should b^ determine^uring 0ie cqurse of '^va.luating the program ^r an' 
/ i'ndividuefl stodent that modi ficati|^ in content,^ nstructional lev€l, methods 

or material s,^t)r expected, outcomes.^ould mUe the educational -program more - 
Veffective, such changes should be bitten into the individual's educational 

plan and the modified program shoi^d be initiated in the c>assroom. \ 

' 7. lo(ial p^jzct diAzctc^u 6hgald- takt aJU 4>tep4 nzcu^cuiy to a64uAe that ml- ^ 
gKdnt chyiJUlAzn have, an opponXxxiUZy to paKticJjpdtz x>i on zdacjotionaJt pKog/iasx. 
V . . . ' ' 

Analysis, of program statistics indicate that there were only twenty-four {?A) 
migfant education projects operated duHng the^ummer of 1977.- This compared 
to thirty-seven (37) projects duriijg the regular school term. It was aVso 
noted that the number' of intrastate and Yormeriy migratory- students enVoVled . 
in some of the' summer migrant" projects was Air beTow the levels of enrollment* 
In these classifications of pupiU in these projects during the regular school . 
t^rm. Several conclusions may be drawn from this statistical informatiofu One' 
might be that there ,is not a. significant number of migrant .children in some of 
the LEAs during the summer harvest' season. Another might be., that the loc^al 
program- admini-stra tors. choose not to operate a sunnier project, and another 
might be that there is not a stror^ recruiting effort put fdrth during the ^ . 

|Seimmer. 

Whatever conclusions ,are put forth, the fact remains that thfere is a signifi- 
cant increase ip the number of prajects ar'^. student enrollment in' tfre regular 
^school term and a signiffcant decline in the number. cfF projects ^nd student ' 
enrollment during the sunner. Since summer projects- for^ift+g rant children are 
the* first priority in the state migrant program, this situation demands atten- 
tion. It is therefore recommended that local' project directory, take whatever » 
^teps are necessary 'to provide a summer project for rail' the^^ligible migrant 
''Children in the area who can be recruited and enrolled. This may involve devel-^ 
oping a project application for jrtltre^ummer, or it may ooly, involve greater re- 
cruitment efforts 'in the seimmeiflf)roj^t which is al/eady in operation, . 
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^ - ■ FIGURE vh J . . : 

^ .';REAI)U*6 STATUS*! 976-77 " 
National: Normative Scores and North Carolina Migrant Program Scores* ; 
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TABLt,XII 

READING STATUS 

\ r , Regular SchooUTerm 1976-77 

Mean Qradfe Equivalent Scores for mI Tests. From 
Beginning of Year . and EarTy-Micr-Year Data* ^ 



Gi^^de < . 

2 (2.2) . 
' 3 (3w2) 
' .4 44.2) 

5..{5'.2): 
, 6 (^.2) 

7 (^2) ^ 

8 (8.2) 
; 9(9. 2) 

1-0 (ta^2) 



2) 



M2 (12.2) 



Number of 
Students 



, 50 
93 
140' 



168. 



. 180 
1-39- 

m 

. 49 
30 
^7 
^ 10 



Mean Grade 



Deviation 



Equivalent 

> 


. from EVpectecf 
^'/(Ihievement 


.8 


..--0.4*. ■ 


i 1.4' 




1 


• - 

' -0.8 


2.7 


-1.5 • 


/ 3.0 * 


* -2.2 


3,6 


- ' -2.6 ,j 


4.3 


\, . -2.9 

} 


5*1 " 


-3.1 i 


. 4.8 ' 


-4i4 


'5.5 








-8.1-^ 


-4.> • ^ 



*Yhese results were obtjiinisd by averagiijg al Vpretest scores; repbr ted ^ 
in srade eqiitvalents on the dalif6mia Ach!ievem6nt Test, Comprehensive^, 



T^st-of Basic Skills,* Iowa Tdst of Basic Skills and Wide ftange AjJhieve-^ 
ment T^st, While It Ms recognized that such averagingrls -npt strictly/, 
^dljd, the results jJrovlde the most meaniog^Ful e'Stimate of theifeaiding , 
status, of the migrant children at eiich grsde level that can be obtaine4 
from the available test dfta, ' • ^ • . 



FIGURE VIII . ... 
MATHEMAT'k^ status 19^6-77 * " \ 

^ ^ Na^onal Normative Scores and North Carolina Migrant Program Scores* 
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TABLE XIII 

r 

.MATHEMATICS STATUS 

. ^ " Regular School Ten^ 1976-77 

Mean Grajle Equivalent Scores for all Tests From 
Beginning of Yearj^and Ea^rly Mid-Year Data* 



Qrade 
% ♦ 


Number of 
Students 


Mean Grade 
, Equivalent 


Deviation 


'1 (-1.2) 


60 


* 

.8 




,2 (2.2) 


• 126"* 


1.4 ^ 


-0.8- 


3 (3.2) 


' 178 


1.4 


-1.8 


4 (4.2) 
1(5:2) 


:^57 


• 1.4 


-1.8 
-1.9 


6 (6,2) 


/ . 17a 


< 3.6' 


* -2.6 ' 


7 (7.2) 


180 


' 4.4 


-2.8 


8 (8.2)- • 


> ■ ' .113 


5.0 ^ .. 


-3.2 ' 


9 (9.2) 


48 


. . 5.1 


. -4.1, 


10 (l'0.2) 


10** >. 






'l1 (11.2^ , 








12 (12.2) 


4 8** * 


' 8.1 


-4.1 : 



J 



*These jcB^ulis were obtained by averaging all pretest scores reported in- 
grade equivalent form on the Iowa Test of Basij: Skills, California « , ; ' 

' AchievemJftt Test, the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills and Wide Range • 
AchieVemerit Test, Whilelit is recognized that such averaging is not . ^ 
strictly MUd, the resum provide the most meafiing^l estimate that'Can. 

^be, obtained from varying test data. ^ » • 

**Sm^in number of cases- , 



Gcade • ^ Number o. 
/ . Students/ 



TABLE XI/ ^ • • . 

Comprehensive Test of ffasic Skills: Reading 
Grade Equi^ent Scoreis • 



Pre- test . 
Mean ' 

.6 


Post- test 
Mean 

T.6 


Di f ference 

. \ 

. 1.0 


1.7 


> z.i 


.4 


1.9 ■ 


2.5 . 




2.4 


3.0" * . 


, . .6 ^ 


.2:7 


^3.0 


.3 


4.0 - 


. . 4.0 




3.9 
4.9 


3.4. . - 
5.2 


■ ;3 ■; • 




5.4 


- ■ .7 


6.1 ■ 


\ 

6.3 


' .2 


5.6 . ' 


6.0 . • 


• .4 


8:8 X 


' 9."0 


.2 •• ' 



1 4 ;29 

2 • 13 
.3 11' 

• 

. 4 24 

5 ■ ' .14 

6 ■ 10 

7 . • . ' 10' 

8 ^ . 

•9 9* 

1 

11 • ( ' ' - 7 5.6 . ' 6.0 • ^ • .4 • 1 

12 4 ..^i 

- ' \ : - ■' 

These means -were calculated from all avaiVab>e scopes 'where tihi student had 
« minimum of sq^ven months, betvfeen pre and post tests". ' - 




. . TABLE XV 
VCafifon(|ia Achievement T^t: Reading 
Grade Efluival en t Scores 



^rade- . 


Number of 
Students 


Pre-test 
Mean 


Postrtest 
. • Mean 


Di f f erence 


1 




# 




1.1 


2 


3| ' 


1 3 


^ 1 

^ a * 


* o 




50 


2-0 


/ 2.8^ • , 


.8 


* 

4 


Oil - 

34' 


2.4 


* • 

4 


.4 


5 


49 


2,9 




.8 


6 


fil 

# 






.8, 


7 .- 


51 " 


- 3.7 


.5.2 


1.5- 


' 8 


38 . 


4;2 . 


.5.7 


•1.5 


9 


24 


4.8 


N ^ 5.5 


^ .7 ■ 




20 


5.2 


5.9 




11 ■ 


10 




0' 6.9 


uo. • 


12 ♦ 


S 




- 8.2 ,. . 





V 



These means were calculated from all^SvaiVable scores whe»» the student had 
^minimum of seven months between pre and post tesjts. • ' ' * 



• , . ' TABLE XVI • • ^ - 

.'f ^, Iowa Test of^iwfc Skills: Reading 

Grade Equivaltent Scores ^ * , 

Grade fiumber of - Pre- test Post- test Difference 

* Students Mean Mean 

2 

.3- 

4 / 

5 ' 

7 " 

These means were calculated frort all avariVable scores where the student had 
a minioium of seven months between pre and post^tests. 





^ - 


- . 2.2 


.5 


M3 




2:9 


'i.d 


el 


2.$ . 


3.6 




t 




50 

> 


2.3 * ^ ' 


-3.7 


1.4 


73 


'4.t) 


5.0 


1.0 










35 


4.9 


5. '2 ' 


r3 


4^ 


.5.6 • . 


6.4 ' 


.8 


10 


s.'i- 


5.-8 - 





\ 



• TABLE XVII 
.•Wide Range Achtevement Test: Reading 



Grade 


Number of - 
Students 


Grade Equivalent 'Scores' 

F^re-test' Post-test 
• Mean Mian 


i 

Difference 


0 

1 

. 2 
3 

' 4 , - 


• ' ^ V ' 
. «* ■ 


1.3. , . 
.9 

2.7 ' < 
. -2.9.. 


•1.4 

•l.i 

3.0 
3.6 


..6 

- T 

.3- 


5 ' ; 


• 49 


3.3 ' 


3.9' ' 


'.6 


6' - * 


'36 ^ .. 


3.3 


4.-0 - 


. . ..7 ' 


7 7 


43 


4.6 


S.6. 


. • . 1.0 . 


s' - 


}8 


,5.8 


6.9- 


■ "T^TX - 




• '6 


. ° 4.0 


4.3 • 


: • "• .3 



These means wepe/^^alculajed from all available scores where the student yd- 
a minlnufn of seve^ months, betwe^ pre and pos^^i^sts. 



TABLE XVI 



Ca.lifo»5nia Achievement Jest: .Math 

» Grade Equivalent Scolr%s 
* 



prade 


Number of 
^ Students 


Pre-test 


Postftest 
' Mean* 

^ 1.3 


, Difference 


1 


34 


• . .-6 . 


.6 


2 s 


89 


1 .2 

* * * * 


2.4 


1 .2 


3 


' 94 . 

r 


1 .6 


3 0 


1 4 


A 


94^- 


2.8 ' 


3.7 


.9 


5 


115 


3.2 


3.9 , 


.7 


6 • 


. ' :i27 


3.5 


4.3, 


.8 . 


• 7 


132 


4.5 ■ ' 


5.2 • 


• .7.- 




- , -'86 - 
• 4 


5.1 ^ 


6.1 


.1-0 


9 


39 


• 5.5 • • 


^ .0 . 


.5 ■ 


10 . 


, 15 , 


6.0 ' - 


7.5 • - 


1.5 ■ 


■ 11 
12 


" 11 • 
. 8 


. . 8.1 . 


6.8 . ^ 


■ • 1.3 • 

' .2 • 



These mea/is were calcQiBted /rbm all aflMTable j^ores where the student had 
a mininum of seven tnonths .between pre and%Dst tes>s^ . ' 



TABLE XIX . 

Wide -Range Achlevemeftt Test: Math 
- 

. Grade Equivalent St§r*es 



Grade 


dumber of 


Pre -Test 


Post-Test 


Difference 
% ^ 




Students 


, Mean 


Mean 


1 % 


•14 


.8- 


♦1.5 


.7 


z 


* OA 

> 20 


2.1 


2,8 


.7' 












3 


% 29 


'2.7 


3 7 


* 1 0' 










♦ 




H 1 


0 0 

^,2.8 


3.8 


1.0 , , 


5 ■ 


46 


3.7 




1.0' 


6 


29 


3.8 


4.9 . 


- 1.1 


7 


37 


■4.0 


-5.0 


1.3 • 


8 . 








■f 


■ 17 


4.6 


5,9 


• 1.3 ' 


9* 


7 


• ■ 4.0 


4.6 ■ 


.6 ■ 



These means were calculated -from all available scores where^he student had 
i mini mum of seven months between pre and pfost tests. 
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' TABLE XX- 
Comprehensive Testtr^Basic Skills: Math 



Grade Equivalent Scores 



Grade . 


l^mb^r of 


'Pre-test' 


fost-test. 


D1 fference 




/Stuclpijts 


Mear»- 


Mean 

• 


* 


1 


^ 12 


1.4 




.-3 


o 

d 


1 7 


1 .6 


•2.0 


.•4' 


3 . 


,15 , 


' 1.7 . 




ff 

.9 


' 4 


22 


■ 2-7 




1.0 


5 


13 ■' 


3.2 


3.9 » 


.7 


. 6 * 




4.1 


4.1 . . 


..0 < 


7/ 


'■ ,11 
f 


4.1 4 


4.9 


. 8 , 


8 


10 . ■ 

f 


5.1 


5.7 


.6 




These means were ca-lcu^yfeited frOm all available scores ^here the student had 
a minimum of sev^n months bfetwe^n pre" and post. tests. . " < 
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♦ , ' TABLE XX.I 

SPECIAL SUMMER TESTING PROGRAM 
SEX 



Boys 

/ Gi r1 s 
• > 

Total 



0 

^ Pretest 


•> 

. Post-test 


- N 


% 


N 


% 


367 
359 
726 


50.5- 
100.0- 


273 
258 
531 


51.4 
48.6 
, 100.0 



TABL'E XXII 
SPECIAL SClMMER TESTING PROGRAM 
RACE 



Negro 
White 
Arti. Indian 
Sfwnish-speaking 
Total 



■5 ; 



1 * 


« 






Pretes;; . 


. Post 


-test 


• N 




N" 


% 


. .656 


90.^- 


462 


B7.0 


^ 45 


6.2 

* 


39 


7.. 3 


' 5 


A 


3 




J- 20 


2.8 


. 27 




726 - 


160.0 


531 


iioo.'o 



TABLE 'XXI 1 1 



■ SftCIAL SUMMEfV lllttNG PROGRAM 
/ GRADE PLA'C^NT 



Grade 
Pre-K 
* K 
) 
2 
3 

''4 

5 
6 
. 7 



P'retest 



N 



44 
.90 
98 
90 
92 
104 
64 
60 ' 
60 
9- 



% 




9(0 

8.4' 
8.4 



Postjtest 



N 



45 
57 
46 
63 
64 
82 
47 
40 
26 



% 



9.5 
12.1 
* 9.7 
13.3 
13.5 
W.3 
9.9 
8.6 



TABLE XXIV 
SPECIAL ^SUMMER TESTING PROGRAM 
■ A8E OF STUDENT 




83 93 ) 



Pretest 
Post-test 



TABL^ XXY ' 'j ' 

[^•^'PECIAI SU^WER TESTING PR06F(AM 
MIGRANT STATW^ 



Interstate 


Intrastate 


Fonnerly 
Migratory 


■. -N 


% 


N 


r 


' N 


% 


122 • 
• 9? 


18.8 
T9.6 ' 


■21 (T 
',155 


32.3 
32.1 


316 
207 


48.7 
42 '..9 



. TABLE XXVI ' 
SPECIAL SUMMER TESTING PROGRAM 
; DAYS ENROLLEa ■ . - 





■ -N 


% 


'0-5 Days 


"29, 


4.0 


6-10 Days 


: 10 ' 


2.8 


11-15 Days 


. "28 


- . 3.9 


16-20 Days 


42 


5.8 


21-25 Days 


- 297 


39.5* 


0ve^ 25. Days 


320 • 


■.44.0 



' ■■ ; ' TABLE xxvii ' ■ :■ 

* SPECIAL SUMMER TESTING PROGRAM 
■ DAYS IN-AHENDANCE 





- N 


% 


Not Indicated 


46 


•2.9 


0-5 - 




•: * 


6r10:'. 


: 26 




11-15 


*<58 


8.0 


16-20 . 


96. 


13.3 • 


21-25 , '1 


281 


38.9 


Over 25 I 


-170 


23.6 



94 
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• TIGURE VI ! I 
MIGRANT^ PROGRAM EXPENDITURES^ 
' 1975* 



Staff Ifevelopment - ^%, 



EMC 




♦TotaT^Toc^^ftirfor the 1975 fiscal" year .508',299, 



.'.,.4 - 



FIGURf IX ^ 

- !« 

MIGRANT PROGRAM EXPENDITURES 
• 1976* 
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FIGURE X 
MIGRANT PROGRAM EXPENDITURES 
1977* 



Staff, Devel opmen,t - 2% 




I 

*!Total alloQation for the 1977 fiscal year - $2,547,029. 
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